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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be protessed. 


ON EXCLUDING ATHEISTS 


UST how does it happen that we who believe that 
historic Christianity contains vital truth, and 
that this truth is the great hope of the world, 

are willing to have fellowship with men and women 
who do not believe as we do? 

The answer is that in our historic Christianity 
there is the record of a man with great spiritual insight 
who rebuked his disciples when they showed an 
exclusive spirit, and who asked us all to “judge not.” 

This does not suggest that lack of intellectual 
discrimination is a virtue, but it suggests that the 
forms in which life reveals itself are many, and that 
it is profitable to plumb the depths of character and to 
look all around it before we draw away from it. 

Tests of even intellectual achievement are de- 
fective. Nobody knows this better than our best 
schoolmen. How much more inadequate are the tests 
that we apply to life as a whole. So much of the in- 
fluence of a life depends on the atmosphere that it 
carries with it. Creedal tests, intellectual tests, single- 
barreled moral tests, even tests of action, break down. 
The man is so much more than what he says, or thinks, 
or does. Quiet, strong, public-spirited, serene and 
hopeful atheists may be found. Who would want to 
drive them away from any of our fellowships and 
activities if they want to walk with us? 

But there come into churches sometimes bitter, 
pessimistic, one-sided people, who sneer at faith and 
seek to change the fundamental nature of our churches. 
Recognition of our inability always to see, acceptance 
of the principle of kindly judgment, doubtless would 
make us careful about driving such people away from 
our churches, for we would consider how fallible we 
are, but it would make us careful about taking them 
into our ministry. 

The great danger in taking people who are out 
of sympathy with our fundamental Christian beliefs 
into our Christian churches lies in a watering down 
or weakening of the beliefs of those already in the 
churches, or in making them self-conscious or afraid 
to propagate their beliefs. 

We do not believe that churches can live without 
a full, many-sided, positive gospel. We do not believe 
that they can succeed simply as schools to train the 
mind, or as committees to promote social action. 

Religion in our opinion will dry up if it does not 
express itself in deeds of true brotherhood. It will soon 
ooze away without an intellectual content, but there is 


something deeper than any of these things. It is faith 
in a good God. It isa daily, hourly walk with God. 
It is the conviction that the Power that made us is 
seeking us, and that our creeds and social service will 
be vital and useful in direct proportion as we have a 
vital experience of Him. 

There is a growing tendency in our churches to be 
so considerate of the feelings of those who hold that 
faith in God is an evil to be abolished that we do not 
bear clear witness to the power of such a faith as we 
know it. This is the one qualification that we put to 
our willingness to have fellowship with all who want 
to walk with us in our churches. And it of course re- 
lates more to ourselves than to those whose lack of 
belief we think unfortunate. Are we ready to bear 
testimony in our lives to the greatness of our faith? 
Have we any faith in reality, or just a mumble-jumble 
of words and prejudices? Are we willing to sacrifice 
to make our faith a power for justice and righteous- 
ness? 

We cannot join in any narrow sectarian movement 
to withdraw fellowship from people who do not think 
as we do. But we can and will do everything in our 
power to back up the work of men who believe, heart 
and soul, in the fundamental principles that bind us 
together, and we will try to do more ourselves to show 
that these principles mean something to us in our 
daily walk and conversation. 


“SHOULD WE BLAME JAPAN?” 


ERCY FRANK ASHER in Zion’s Herald tells us 
P that “strangely enough we utterly dislike our 
own policies when they are applied by other 
nations.” That is, we criticize Japan savagely when 
Japan flatters us by imitation. 

When the Kellogg Pact renouncing war abso- 
lutely as an instrument of national defence came up 
the Secretary of State went to the Senators to argue 
the matter. In order to get the two-thirds vote needed, 
he had to tell them that the pact sanctioned ‘‘wars of 
defence.”’ 

When the United States and other nations called 
Japan to account for her Manchurian adventure and 
cited the Locarno Pact, she replied that her action 
was purely defensive, by which Mr. Asher says she 
meant, ‘“‘commercial and economic defence.” 

The naval conference of 1926 broke up, accom- 
plishing nothing, because we insisted on naval parity 
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with Great Britain. In 1930, there was another con- 
ference. Our big cry was, “parity.’”’” We got it, but 
Japan was watching. In 1934 she demanded parity, 
did not get it and denounced the treaty. Then we 
denounced Japan for doing what we had done. 

As Mr. Asher points out, we go ahead referring 
to a coming war with Japan, and our armament-makers 
do a big business selling munitions to her. 

Still the Japanese are Mongols and we are Nordics, 
and it must be that Mr. Asher is mistaken. No nation 
always so right as we are could be wrong here. No 
nation always so wrong as Japan is could be right here. 
Away with Asher! 

* * 
EIGHT THOUSAND DOLLARS AND THE 
WORLD COURT 


N Sunday, January 27, Father Coughlin paid 
eight thousand dollars for the use of the radio 
for fifty minutes in order to attack the World 

Court. He called the Court ‘‘an organization which 
stinks in the nostrils of civilization.’’ Our readers will 
agree that this one sentence says volumes about the 
radio priest, and nothing about the World Court. 

On January 28, Father Coughlin took another 
nation-wide hook-up and denounced the World Court 
with even greater violence. 

He induced at least 40,000 persons to telegraph 
their Senators to vote ‘‘No.”’ 

On Tuesday, January 29, the Senate voted fifty- 
two to thirty-six for American entry, seven less votes 
than necessary. 

Father Coughlin is within his rights, of course, in 
working against the World Court, but what do we 
who have a reasonable degree of intelligence and some 
sense of fair play think about the methods of this man? 

* * 


HEATON, ST. LAWRENCE ’80 


HEREVER newspaper men foregather, the 
name of John L. Heaton is spoken with 
respect. For thirty-two years he was an 

editorial writer on the New York World. Before that 
he worked on the Brooklyn Times and founded the 
Providence (R. I.) News. Joseph Pulitzer commis- 
sioned him to make the preliminary study which re- 
sulted in establishing the Pulitzer School of Journalism 
at Columbia University, to which Mr. Pulitzer gave 
$2,000,000. Mr. Heaton became the life member on the 
board to represent the World. 

Today, one of the most powerful figures in the 
country is that of Chief Justice Hughes. Mr. Heaton, 
who had been in the thick of the fight that the New 
York World had waged against wrongs in the insurance 
field, helped pick Charles Evans Hughes as chief 
counsel of the legislative committee to investigate 
insurance companies. That choice gave Hughes a 
reputation which made him Governor of New York, 
a position from which he went on to national power. 

Mr. Heaton’s book, ‘“The Story of a Page,”’ is the 
history of the World. His “Cobb of the World,” con- 
tains the best of Frank I. Cobb’s famous editorials. 

During a generation in New York, John L. 
Heaton was a quiet, unobtrusive moulder of opinion 
and an arbiter of destiny. 

On February 21 he died, at the age of seventy-five 
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years, and on February 23 Dean Clarence R. Skinner 
conducted the last services in the Brooklyn home, 
while Owen D. Young, Mrs. Hepburn, Judge Appleton, 
Nelson Robinson, and other leading citizens showed 
by their presence their deep respect and sorrow. 

John Langdon Heaton, at the age of twenty, came 
to the great city from a little country village named 
Canton, in Northern New York. He bore with him the 
diploma of a little college named St. Lawrence, 
founded by Universalists two or three decades before. 

What these little colleges in their day of small 
things did for some of our American boys, what little 
churches have done when they have been big in spirit, 
what little boosts by comrades have done, to make 
possible great American careers, opens up fascinating 
fields of investigation. St. Lawrence in her day of 
larger things may well be proud of Heaton of the 
Class of ’80. 

* * 


MY ADVENTURE INTO SPIRITUALISM* 


PIRITS which walk arm in arm with human beings 
are quite a dose for us to swallow, but Dr. 
Howard’s book, ‘“My Adventure into Spiritual- 

ism,” is a fascinating book just the same. 

Part of the charm of the book is the simple, direct 
style. The author is a Congregational clergyman who 
once was president of a North Dakota college, and 
who now resides in California. He is a man of scholar- 
ship and culture, fair-minded and sensible. He has 
no more use for the lady mediums with long ringlets 
and shoddy pretensions than any other refined man. 
But he does believe that there is a spirit world all 
around us and that communication with spirits is a 
fact. 

This book tells the story of his pastorates in 
Painesville, Ohio, and St. Paul, Minn., the way he 
became interested in spiritualistic phenomena, his call 
to the Congregational college in Fargo, his visits to 
Wall Street to raise money for the college, the sus- 
picion of Western radicals that he was plotting to turn 
the college over to “big business,’ his loss of his 
position, serious illness, and his long slow climb back. 

Dr. Ozora Davis, moderator of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches, Dr. and Mrs. 
Crandon of Boston, Sir Oliver Lodge, Bishop Freeman 
of Washington, all come into the book. So does Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter of Minneapolis, who delivered ‘“‘an 
eloquent and masterly address” as commencement day 
speaker at Fargo. 

It is a book hard to put down when once taken 
up. It is entirely different from propagandist literature. - 
In fact the author is not now connected with the 
organized Spiritualist movement. He went into it and 
came out of it, but in or out he is sure of the reality 
of the communication. 

There are plenty of movements in religion whose 
basic principles we accept, but which we have no de- 
sire to join. That seems a strange contradiction to 
people in this movement or that. It is that way with 
the Spiritualists. We wish the Spiritualists well. We 
believe in the spirit life. Weare moved deeply by a 
story like that in this book. But we have our own 


*My Adventure into Spiritualism. By E. Lee Howard, D. D. 
The Macmillan Company: New York. Price $2.00. 
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work, our own technique, our own life to live. We are 
down on the humbug, for the nub of truth, and sym- 
pathetic with all toilers for righteousness. And of all 
the delvers into the occult, Dr. Howard is one of the 
most winning and attractive. 

* * 


AUTHORITARIAN UNIVERSALISTS 


E grow authoritarian once more,” says The 
Inguirer of London, ‘‘with our dictators, our 
planned economy and public works, with 

even our planned community rambles by appointed 
routes through country that we plan to preserve, like 
jam, for mass delight.” 

Now men are advocating centralized authority 
in the Universalist Church. They say that it is a case 
of authority or death. Somebody must have power to 
move ministers. The congregations have abdicated. 
Sometimes a minister stays so long that congregations 
do not have life enough left in them to fire him. 

We see the evils of congregationalism and we 
might be willing to work under a bishop. But what 
could a bishop do in the Universalist Church? What 
could anybody do who set out to issue orders in any 
of our free churches? As well try to make hogs in 
pasture engage in military drill. As well try to make 
balky jackasses pull. 

None of these comments, however, must be 
construed as reflecting upon the docility and sweet 
reasonableness of Universalists. They are 100 percent 
reasonable and docile when they can do as they wish. 
The only way to make orders stick in the Universalist 
Church is to follow the example of the Maine man. 
“Go under the table or anywhere,” he thundered to 
his dog. ‘‘I will be obeyed!” 


* * 


THE APPEAL TO EXPERIENCE 

EVERAL writers commenting on John Dewey 

S and others who deny the existence of God or 

the importance of belief in God, say that, with 

all their intellectual ability and logical power, they 

speak as men on the outside looking in, and not as 

men on the inside looking out. They lack the experi- 
ence. 

In spite of all the dangers in wishful thinking, and 
in spite of the fact that every “mut, nut and knave,” 
as Levi Powers would have put it, can make the same 
appeal to experience, is not experience in religion 
basic? Is it not something to be trusted? 


“We kneel, how weak, we rise, how full of power!” 


When a man has that kind of experience, it is difficult 
to answer him when he affirms the existence of a Great 
Reality. 

So is it hard to answer the man who tries to live 
the life that we call the Christ life. He puts Christian 
principles into operation. He definitely cuts loose from 
things that stand in the way. He gives himself whole- 
heartedly to what is merciful, to what is just. He 
walks the Christian way, confident that nothing can 
harm him. In short, without divided allegiance, he 
gives himself to what is true, beautiful, good, and 
to making the whole family of man a brotherhood. 

Argument with such a man about the sanity or 
insanity, the happiness or unhappiness, of such a life 
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is time wasted. He knows. He has tested and proved. 
He makes the appeal to experience. 

While there are many varieties of religious ex- 
perience, and while men pretend to found their faith 
on this or that, the kind of religion that seems to stand 
best the impact of the times is this religion based on a 
man’s own definite personal essays to establish re- 
lationship with the totality of things, or God Almighty. 

And we believe that our liberal churches are going 
to stand or fall directly in proportion to their ability 
to create somewhere, somehow, in their week of work 
and worship, the atmosphere in which men will want 
to try religion for themselves. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Though one of the best firms in Boston did the 
work for the General Convention, a serious error will 
be found in the Profession of Belief printed in the 
Lenten Booklet for 1935. ‘Father of God’’ was sub- 
stituted for “Fatherhood of God.’”’ We who also deal 
with proofs know how easily such things can happen. 
The more familiar the passage, the greater the danger. 


Over the radio, in the papers, in churches and 
synagogues, Catholics, Jews, Protestants, united to 
observe Brotherhood Day, February 24. Continually 
the National Conference of Jews and Christians, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, is leading a nation- 
wide movement for understanding and teamwork 
between groups once bitterly hostile. 


We took out of the paper recently after it was in 
the pages a bitter article by an able colored man ruth- 
lessly exposing discrimination against colored people 
in the South, on the theory that justice as a rule will 
come sooner through playing up instances of coopera- 
tion and good will than by angry denunciation. 


Why would it not aid in clarity of thought to give 
the word humanism to believers in religion without 
God? And if the word religion can no longer be used 
to express our relationship to the power that brought 
us into being and sustains us, why not find a word that 
will stand for it? What are words for anyway? 


During the World War a Jewish orderly in a 
Hungarian war hospital looked out at the newly made 
graves around the hospital and said: “Hungarians, 
Germans, Russians, Serbians, Frenchmen, Poles, all 
brothers! But first they must be dead.” 


If our Filipino brothers want to change their 
minds and retain some sort of dominion status under 
our flag, it is one thing, but if the War Department 
merely wants the chromite recently discovered in the 
islands it is a totally different thing. 


There is not the slightest use in free churches 
trying to keep individuals or groups in their member- 
ship from speaking their minds. Often it embarrasses 
us, but any alternative would be more embarrassing. 


The Macon disaster should lead to better engi- 
neering, not abandonment of the type. 
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Church and State in Mexico---I 


Noble E. McLaughlin 


ep=——q\UR neighbor, Mexico, is in trouble. The 

W) problems facing that unhappy country are 
simply stupendous, and are of such a nature 
fim) as to make even an optimist raise the old 
question about the impossibility of lifting one’s self 
by his own bootstraps. That the average American 
knows little or nothing about the great issues involved 
is the conviction of the writer. Too frequently in our 
country there is violent partisanship of one side or the 
other of the Mexican controversy, without the thought 
that there is always another side of the picture. What 
we need in the United States is an understanding of 
this simple fact. 

News dispatches from Mexico and about Mexico 
are generally disturbing and frequently inflaming. In 
recent weeks there have been a number of such news 
articles. In January a large metropolitan newspaper 
had this streamer across its top: ‘Five Catholics 
Killed in Mexico; Many Wounded.” In Coyoacan, 
outside of Mexico City, a group of young atheists 
assembled outside the church, and the worshipers as 
they came out of the church were fired upon by. the 
armed youths, and five Catholics and one of the 
atheists were killed. (“There’s a lunatic fringe on 
every movement,” said “T. R.”’) The government 
acted promptly, jailed the youths, and without doubt 
will deal with them as any other assassin is dealt with, 
by a firing squad. In Mexico they usually donot dally 
along with offenders as in the United States. 

A second news item recently appeared. A priest 
speaking over the radio in the United States de- 
nounced the Presidents of the United States, par- 
ticularly Woodrow Wilson and Calvin Coolidge, for 
their attitude toward Mexico as fostering atheism 
there, and called for a change of American policy. 
Under similar stimuli some time back, the Knights of 
Columbus adopted a resolution calling attention of 
the American government to events in Mexico. “An 
unqualified protest’? was made against the policy in 
Mexico “for oppressing the vast majority of the people 
of Mexico who are struggling for the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of their conscience.”’ 

These news items are highly disturbing, inflam- 
matory, and make many Americans see “red.’”’ In 
regard to these particular items, certain things can be 
said. In Mexico over ninety percent of the population 
is Catholic. Also hundreds of people carry arms openly, 
and it is presumed that others carry weapons con- 
cealed. It is past history of the people that slight 
disturbances have caused quick use of their weapons, 
and someone dies. In the frequent clashes it is difficult 
to miss a Catholic, as can be seen. This can be so 
played up in the American press as to lead readers to 
believe that Catholics are being singled out for 
slaughter. (This statement, however, in no wise 
excuses the dastardly deed at Coyoacan.) It is so easy 
to misinterpret events in another country. While I 
was in Mexico, the newspapers there had as their leading 
articles events in the United States, which were the 
death of Dillinger in the “battle of Chicago” and the 
strikes in the various parts of this country, with a few 


killed. When I asked about the revolutions in Mexico 
a native said to me, ‘‘You tell the people of the United 
States that Mexico today is one of the most peaceful 
countries of the world, while you in the United States 
almost have civil war.” 

In regard to the condemnation of the Presidents 
of the United States noted above, it may be stated 
that one of them sent Dwight Morrow to Mexico. 
This statesman brought about the best feeling be- 
tween the two countries in two decades, when he 
recognized the right of Mexico as a sovereign state to 
run its own affairs, and counseled the United States 
government to solve its own problems and run its own 
business. ‘‘Freedom to worship God according to the 
dictates of one’s conscience” is not the issue involved 
in Mexico. It is not the policy of the state to interfere 
with the religious beliefs of the Mexican people. Its 
battle is with an intrenched church and a foreign 
priesthood who have attempted to thwart the far- 
flung program for the social, moral, economic, spiritual, 
educational, and international elevation of the Mexican 
people. 

Last fall I gave quite a number of addresses on 
the subject of Mexico, and with mixed audiences 
purposely avoided saying very much about the re- 
ligious question. After each address, however, a 
number of my Catholic friends sought me out and 
anxiously asked about their church there. Obviously 
it is difficult to answer revealingly about the whole 
question in a sentence or two. They are interested in 
the desecration of churches, atheism, the closing and 
confiscation of churches, the expelling of the priests, 
the lack of any anointed one to say mass or to ad- 
minister the rites of the church, particularly to the 
dying. They ask anxiously, “Do you approve of all 
these things?”’ If I say either no or yes my meaning is 
misunderstood by my questioner, and I am approved 
or condemned according to the leaning of the one 
asking the question. There is only one thing I can do, 
and that is to reply both yes and no to such questions. 

I find that those of the Catholic faith who ques- 
tion me are of two kinds—first, those who, burning 
with zeal for their church, want but one answer, and 
that is condemnation of everything that in any way 
is against their church; and, second, those who, while 
loving their church passionately, yet have begun to 
suspect that there is some justification for the anti- 
church movement. In Mexico there have been and 
there will be excesses on both sides, deeds that will 
outrage our American sense of justice. Religious wars 
are frequently waged with a fury and savagery un- 
equaled in other wars. The excesses of the Catholics 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day and the excesses of the 
Protestants at Drogheda are matters of history. The 
government of Mexico is determined, and has been 
severe. Its leaders have changed rapidly, and under 
some the policy of the government hasn’t been one 
of tact, but of ruthlessness. The outbursts on the other 
side have also been violent. A government train pro- 
ceeding from Irapuato to Guadalajara was attacked 
in the night by a band of enraged Catholies. The train 
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was set on fire, and in the morning four hundred people 
had either been shot or burned to death when they 
refused to leave the cars. This was in 1927. 

While one cannot justify certain specific acts of 
violence on the part of the government, yet, to be 
perfectly honest and sincere, I am obliged in general 
to take the part of the government. As I see it the hope 
of Mexico lies in a ‘‘new deal,” not only in its religious 
structure, but in its social and economic structure as 
well. The majority have been oppressed and exploited 
so long, it’s about time that someone in the name of 
justice and humanity should begin to envision a 
different future. Far-sighted leaders of the church 
would counsel it to abandon its policy of obstruction, 
and espouse the cause of a happier day for the mass of 
Mexicans. So great are the problems involved that 
herculean efforts are required. One is reminded of the 
story of Hercules and the Augean stables. King Augeas 
bet the god Hercules that his stables were so big that 
Hercules could not clean them out. You recall that, 
during the night, Hercules turned the streams of two 
rivers through the stables, and by the morning the 
gigantic task was done. Starting almost from scratch 
in the matter of education, health, bondage, super- 
stition, anyone attempting to solve the Mexican maze 
must, like Hercules, use very unusual methods. 

As soon as you mention the Catholic Church in 
Mexico, the average American Catholic begins to 
think in terms of the church in his own community. 
He says, ‘Why, that is our church down there, they are 
the same kind of people that we are, and we are one 
withthem.” Thisisfar from thetruth. I am perfectly 
sure that there is more of spiritual unity and fellowship 
between some Catholic priests and people I have 
known, than there is between the representatives of 
that faith in the United States and in Mexico. When 
you talk about the church and people of Mexico, you 
are talking about something different from those of 
the United States. 

I do not speak as an infallible authority upon all 
things Mexican. During the last few years, like the 
Scotchman, I ‘‘hae ma douts’’ about many “‘infallible 
authorities’ who know about all of the American 
problem. One thing is certain, there is much misery to 
be seen in both countries. I can tell you what I saw 
in Mexico, what I read about Mexico, and what I 
think about the situation. 

In crossing the Rio Grande, you cross not merely 
an international boundary, but you cross over into a 
different civilization, a different culture, a different 
people with a different heritage. They live under 
different conditions than do Americans, and their 
problems arise from the conditions that are peculiar 
to Mexico. In crossing the border you are leaving 
twentieth-century America and entering a country 
that in many parts is fifteenth and sixteenth century 
in living conditions and outlook. In other parts there 
is a strange mingling of both the twentieth and the 
sixteenth centuries. Every writer emphasizes this, 
and it is apparent to the most casual observer. 

When you cross our northern boundary line into 
Canada, it is an artificial line dividing, for the most 
part, similar peoples. Canadians, with the exception 
of the French provinces, use the same language, read 
the same literature, have the same culture, have the 


same heritage, and love similar ideals. This is not true 
of Mexico. It’s a real dividing line and a rea! distin- 
guishing line. It is not only a national boundary, but 
a boundary of ages as well. The Catholic Church of 
Mexico is not the Catholic Church of the United 
States, and the people who attend are not like Ameri- 
can Catholics. 

Mexico is a country of violent, startling, amazing 
contrasts. It is a place of paradoxes. Mexico City, 
though in the equatorial region, is cool enough in 
summer to require blankets nearly every night. Vera 
Cruz, sweltering in tropical heat and surrounded by 
dense tropical vegetation, looks westward seventy 
miles to view Orizaba eternally capped with snow. 
Children and cactus plants are a part of the national 
scene. The bringing of children into the world is a 
major industry. Hungry, emaciated dogs, decrepit, 
ragged age, pathetic humanity of every description, 
meet every train. 

Some time ago someone asked the query editor 
of a large travel bureau to name the most beautiful 
cities in the world. He named just two—Rio Janeiro 
and Mexico City. In naming the latter, he was not far 
out of the way. With over a million inhabitants, situ- 
ated in perhaps the largest crater the world knows, 
surrounded with towering mountains and volcanoes, 
the valley of Tenochtitlan is as beautiful as one can 
imagine. The Paseo de la Reforma is an avenue in the 
city that is four times the width of the average avenue. 
It has two automobile lanes, a horse path, sidewalks, 
trees, shrubs, flowers, fountains, monuments of great 
beauty, and luxurious homes. It leads to Chapultepec 
Park, certinly one of the world’s gardens of Eden. The 
opera house, gold-crowned, is superior, so it is said, to 
those of South America. It is magnificent. Space does 
not permit enumeration of the really remarkable things 
of beauty to be seen in Mexico City. Yet within a few 
blocks are people living under primitive conditions. 
Beautiful homes and sod huts, wonderful buildings and 
adobe houses with dirt floor and no windows, are not 
very far from each other. 

Mexicans have every invention that we have— 
automobiles, telephones, electricity, radios, airplanes. 
You may meet also practically the same conditions 
that Columbus found when he first set foot on the 
shores of the new world. I saw people in rural Mexico 
with grass hats, and grass clothes, plowing with sticks, 
using oxen, washing in the public streams their family 
wash, quantities of them together. The patient and 
long suffering jackass is still the chief burden-bearer 
of the people, despite the fact that Mexico is one of the 
great oil-producing countries of the world. I saw what 
we would call apartment houses, perhaps 40 x 60 feet, 
with the inevitable patio, with eighty individuals living 
there in rooms, and in with them cats, dogs, pigs, 
chickens, donkeys, sheep and cows, blissfully unaware 
that there was a sanitary problem involved! These 
startling but interesting situations that one meets with 
make Mexico one of the wonders of the world. We in 
the United States like to think that we are so great and 
powerful and progressive that all the world envies us 
and wants to step in our footsteps. I am convinced 
that there are thousands of Mexicans who are not only 
not stumbling over themselves in copying after us, but 
are totally unaware of our existence. 
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A Unique Field Trip 


Roger F. Etz 


Pa HERE is something new under the sun. An 
S| invitation to attend an All-Parish Field Day 
for wood-chopping with a parish meeting in 

wil} the evening proves that. The energetic pastor 
of the Alstead-Langdon, N. H., parish, arranged this 
unique meeting and extended the invitation, which 
was gladly accepted. 

The ride from Boston to Bellows Falls, Vermont, 
on the early morning train revealed a New England 
landscape, or rather snowscape, at its best. Boston had 
been buried by a blizzard weeks before. Snow was still 
piled high along the streets, but it was dirty and un- 
pleasing. As the train rolled through the country, the 
snow covered everything with a beautiful blanket 
which was still white and clean; only along the roads 
where dirt had been ploughed up with the snow did it 
remind one of the city. 

In the section beyond Fitchburg the trees were 
coated with ice from a storm the night before. This 
shone and glistened in the sunlight until the whole 
scene looked like a view of fairyland. Here and there 
on the hills and in the valleys, blue smoke rose from 
the chimneys of farm and village houses, giving one a 
kind of homey feeling as he thought of the cheerful 
fires within and the members of the families from 
these homes at their various tasks. Oil-burners and 
radiators may be all right for the mere business of 
heating, but they cannot take the place of the wood 
fires in one’s sentiments. 

Occasionally the snow in woods and fields had 
been marked by footprints of man or animal. The 
tracks of a rabbit or a squirrel or a bird were clearly 
shown. Here and there were signs of dogs and men, 
possibly bent on the hunting of these little animals. 
Ever since hearing an illustrated lecture by Ernest 
Thompson Seton the stories written in the snow in the 
woods have had a certain fascination for me. 

The ride to Bellows Falls seemed much shorter 

than usual. While this part of New England is beauti- 
ful at any season of the year, the winter scenery gave 
it added charm and beauty. The rocky hillsides, 
topped by Mount Monadnock, the valleys with their 
swift rushing streams whose surface was flecked with 
white foam and whose banks were covered with ice and 
snow, the fields, now covered deep with snow, with 
here and there a hay-rake half-buried telling the story 
of another season of the year—all these presented 
charming pictures to the observer. 
_ At the station the minister’s trusty car was wait- 
ing, and soon sped over the seven miles to the scene 
of the chopping. It happened to be noon when we 
landed there, and the crew which had been working 
during the morning had knocked off work for dinner 
at the home of Mr. Hatch, the nearest neighbor to the 
woodlot. There were no dainty sandwiches and fluffy 
cakes, but gallons and gallons of “mulligan,” a kind 
of stew which satisfied the inner man and supplied 
energy for the afternoon’s work. Doughnuts and coffee 
topped off the feast. 

The wood-chopping was for the purpose of sup- 
plying fire-wood for the churches, the parsonage, and 


relief. That this is not a new procedure is evidenced 
by the following quotation from the records of the 
East Alstead church dated 3 June 1789: “Voted that 
we will procure at his Door in Alstead Twenty cords 
of good wood yearly and Every Year During his 
officiating in the office of a Minister.’””’ This was kept 
up for at least thirty-five years of this pastorate. 

Orders were given to advance to the attack. A 
short ride on the back of a truck brought us to the 
scene of action. The writer had forgotten to bring his 
axe along, but unfortunately for him some one in the 
crew had thought he might be careless in this respect, 
and had provided an extra one, so there was nothing 
to do but join in the chopping. Soon axes were ringing 
and saws were biting their way through the logs. The 
ery of ‘“Timber’”’ made every one get out of the way of 
falling trees. The faithful old horse ‘‘snaked out”’ the 
logs to where Mr. Hatch had set up his power saw, 
and soon there was a growing pile of wood for the 
churches and the parsonage. 

It was an interesting group of men who gathered 
here under the direction of the minister. There were 
Clark and Bascom, who made a good team on a “‘you- 
get-em”’ “‘me-get-em”’ saw, Kemp with his big black 
horse, the Kempton brothers from up on the hill, 
Wilson, who helped Hatch on the gasoline saw, and 
others whose names the scribe didn’t get. Everyone 
was busy and happy. Good-natured joshing abounded, 
as when one of the men looking at the way another was 
chopping down a big white birch, expressed the wish 
that he had brought his gun to shoot the beavers 
which evidently were at work here. There was no loaf- 
ing on the job, even though it was all a labor of love. 
Everyone worked hard and had a good time doing it 
“for others.”’ 

After the last tree had been felled there was a 
contest to see who could chop nearest the line with a 
full swing of the axe, which one of the Kempton boys 
won, and a sawing contest which Clark and Bascom 
won. As darkness descended on the woods and home 
chores called the men off the job, all returned to their 
homes or to the village, in a glorious sunset which 
painted the sky and the snow-covered hills with every 
conceivable pastel shade. 

In the evening in the vestry of the “Lower 
Church” most of the chopping ‘‘crew’ and other 
parishioners gathered for games and further chopping 
and sawing contests, after which your scribe had the 
pleasure of speaking to them. With a good night’s rest 
at the hospitable home of Mr. and Mrs. Currier, an 
early morning dash for a train and a slow ride to 
Boston, this unique field trip came to an end. 

_ The Alstead-Langdon Larger Parish is an inter- 
esting set-up. It includes four Congregational and two 
Universalist parishes, all served by the Rev. E. H. 
J ohnson. Three preaching services are held on Sunday 
in addition to church schools and young people’s 
meetings. The churches are working out programs of 
community leadership not only in religious activities, 
but also in recreation and service. Services are carried 
on through the summer, when there are many summer 
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residents in this vicinity. One feature of the summer’s 
program is the annual Pilgrimage to the old Uni- 
versalist meeting-house in Langdon, an event spon- 
sored by the New Hampshire State Convention and 
Miss Sarah Porter of Langdon. 

The Rev. E. H. Johnson, the minister of the 
Larger Parish, is a Congregational minister, holding 
Universalist fellowship also, who came to this parish 
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from Ohio about two years ago. His previous experi- 
ence had been in home mission and college work in 
Minnesota, Montana and South Dakota. He finds 
challenging opportunities in the hills of New Hamp- 
shire for the kind of service and leadership which inter- 
ests him. He needs the stamina and the physical 
strength and energy he possesses in his work in this 
large field. 


Do We Need the Church? 


W. A. Harper 


625) HE church is not to blame for the “mess we are 
3 in.” Nor is it the business of the church to 
initiate or sponsor specific measures of 
reform. The present situation is the resultant 
of economic, industrial, political and other forces 
outside the control of the church. The church should 
motivate men to live the good life in whatsoever con- 
dition they may chance to find themselves, and should 
leave to their quickened consciences the origination 
of specific reformative programs. This is good Ameri- 
canism and it is also good Christianity. The churchis a 
political force, but not a political party. 

Our theme raises certain issues to be faced. 
Among them we list the following: 

What is the nature of the church? 

What is its function? 

How is it related to the state? 

How is it related to industry? 

What is its relation to the Kingdom of God? 

What is its program? 


What Is the Nature of the Church? 


Just as we have priests and prophets in the field 
of religious leadership, just so do we have two views 
of the church—the sacramentarian and the voluntary, 
the imperialistic and the democratic, the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant, with all the gradations 
in between. 

To the devout Catholic the church is the channel 
of the divine grace. There is no salvation aside from 
the church. From this fundamental tenet all else 
follows—the hierarchy with its pope, its cardinals, its 
bishops, its priests, all imparting the divine blessing 
to whomsoever they will and withholding it where it 
pleases; the confessional, penance, worship, the sacra- 
ments of the church, etc. There is consistency at least 
in the Catholic viewpoint, and those who believe in the 
kind of spiritual set-up which their concept of the 
religious life presupposes, find no little comfort in the 
church. If aman has the Catholic view of the church, 
of course he will attend its services. There is no other 
way. He may do it superstitiously or out of fear or for 
selfish reasons, but you may depend upon it, he will 
attend. ; 

The Protestant, however, insists on his freedom 
of approach directly to God. He does not need to go 
to the Most High by way of the minister or the altar. 
He is himself a king and a priest unto God. (Rev. 
5:10.) He therefore goes to church or not as he elects, 
and usually he elects only if the church program suits 
him. The church is to him not the channel of divine 
grace, but a voluntary group of persons associating 


themselves together because of their allegiance to Jesus. 
Some Protestants look upon the church as an institu- 
tion to provide comfort, a sort of haven of rest for the 
storm-tossed vessels of the sea of experience. Others 
look upon it as a crusading group, with a militant 
program, bent on redeeming the world and all that 
in it is. Some Protestants believe in intellectual 
liberalism, but resent economic liberalism, in the name 
of religion. Theological fundamentalism does not 
necessarily preclude social or economic radicalism. 

In any case both Catholic and Protestant agree 
in one particular, that it is the indwelling spirit of 
Jesus that constitutes the church. The Catholic thinks 
that spirit is procured for the local groups of the church 
and for the church universal through the mediation of 
the hierarchy. The Protestant, however, believes that 
the free individual is filled by the spirit of the Christ, 
and that he thereupon seeks out other persons who 
have experienced a similar in-filling, and together they 
organize the church as their voluntary act. Both 
Catholics and Protestants acknowledge their allegiance 
to and dependence upon Christ, but they have widely 
divergent methods of expressing the fact. It is most 
encouraging to find agreement between these two 
groups on a matter so vital. 


What Is the Function of the Church? 


We have already suggested the different views as 
to the function of the church that are regnant in 
Protestant groups, even in the same group. An 
ancient confessional of the church admonished us that 
the chief end of man is to glorify God and to enjoy 
Him forever. Is this the function of the church—so 
to make God known that man will desire to enjoy Him 
forever? Certainly, if it is not narrowly interpreted 
and if it is not based on a depreciative conception of 
human worth and integrity. We cannot know God 
without knowing His children, and we cannot enjoy 
Him at all except as we bring joy to His children. 
That is the function of the church—to make the will 
and mind and purpose of God effective in the world, 
in terms of the revelation of God in Jesus and as 
interpreted progressively by the Holy Spirit. The 
church is far more than a social organization to do the 
best men can for societal upbuilding. It is a social 
organization committed to the progressive realization 
of a divine program in the world, a program which we 
find revealed in the scriptures, but which needs and 
requires intimate interpretation to our hearts by the 
Holy Spirit. Potentially, therefore, the church is thus 
the mightiest institution for the direction of life. It 
must be free, owing allegiance only to God and His 
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Kingdom. Any attempt to coerce it, to circumscribe 
it, is high treason against the spiritual interests of men, 
and these interests are admittedly the highest we can 
know. 

The church unites God and man in the effort to 
make effective in human experience the love of God 
and the active good will He enjoins on men as expres- 
sive of their spiritual relations to one another and to 
Him. As such, men must yield allegiance to it in so far 
as it faithfully represents God’s program. But even 
the church must not be allowed to impede that pro- 
gram, as the free individual conscience conceives it. 
That is the essence of the sentiment sometimes ex- 
pressed, that we must espouse Christianity, but not 
churchianity, or, as some put it, we must commit our- 
selves to Christ, but not to Christianity. We must 
oppose any institution, however hallowed it may be, 
which interferes with the realization of the divine 
program for human life and society. The organization 
that purports to promote that program is the Church. 
Christians acting under their kingly and priestly rela- 
tions to God, must see to it that this organization 
functions effectively in the direction of its design. 


How Is the Church Related to the State? 


The church is in a difficult situation in all parts 
of the world in our day. In democratic America, 
honorable persons are being refused citizenship be- 
cause they will not place their consciences in the 
keeping of Congress, while young men in state insti- 
tutions of higher learning are being forced in violation 
of their conscience to join the R. O. T. C. The Greek 
Orthodox Church has been routed in Russia. Musso- 
lini has asserted the control of the Fascist state over 
the youth of Catholic Italy, the priests of the Catholic 
Church are being banished from Mexico, and Protes- 
tantism is being “totalitarianized’’ in Germany by 
Hitlerism. The church must resist these encroach- 
ments, or lose its soul. There must be separation of 
church and state. The reason for relieving church 
property of taxation is not to give a gratuity to an 
institution that more than pays in another way, but 
rather it is a recognition that even the property of the 
church is not under the control of the civil power. Let 
it be said once and for all that the church is spiritually 
sovereign, that it is divinely totalitarian. 

The doctrine of the separation of church and state, 
the typical American contribution to human insti- 
tutional life, far more significant in human society 
than our democratic principle of representative govern- 
ment, means that the church is independent of the 
state, that the state must not circumscribe its freedom, 
but it also means that the church is obligated to give 
the state active guidance in moral matters. This does 
not mean that the church will commit itself to some 
particular form of industrial organization, for example, 
but it does mean that any industrial system permitted 
or legalized by the state that exalts things (profits) 
above persons will deservedly draw down upon itself 
the vigorous criticism of the church, which is the 
champion under God of the rights and privileges of 
persons and of the conservation, preservation, and 
utilization of personal values. The church gets its 
authority from God speaking to men. The state gets 
its authority from men. All powers enjoyed by the 


state receive their justification from the consent of the 
governed. The church, however, receives its com- 
mission from God and undertakes to interpret His 
will and mind and purpose to men in their varied life 
relationships. There can be no limitation on the 
church in the exercise of these spiritual functions, 
other than the program of God. When the state col- 
lides in its policy with this program as the Christian 
conscience conceives it, Christians must follow God’s 
leadership and suffer the consequences. (Acts 5: 29.) 


How Is the Church Related to Industry? 

Just at this present time, because of our economic 
stress, leaders in our churches are insisting that the 
church is responsible by neglect at least for the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves, and that therefore the 
church should do something about it. Every church 
gathering held within the last two years has issued a 
pronouncement on our industrial system. One of them 
at least has created a “Council for Social Action.”’ They 
naively assume that the profit motive is un-Christian 
and the capitalistic order is demonic. They would 
abolish both the profit motive and the capitalistic 
system, and would set up a kind of socialistic state. 
That there are abuses in the pursuit of profit as a 
motivating principle for business enterprise there can 
be no mistaking. Likewise there are abuses in the 
procedures of not a few capitalists and captains of 
industry. The Soviet government in Russia has pro- 
ceeded on the basis that a new economic order will 
cure all our social ills. Those who agree with them 
should go to Russia and help them in their program. 
It does not appear at this distance to be working with 
100 percent perfection. A good demonstration there 
would be of inestimable value to the world. 

Be that as it may, the business of the church is to 
insist on the primacy of personal values, to assess 
present conditions in terms of their effect on character 
and personality, to motivate persons to live the good 
life personally and in social relationships, leaving to 
the political forces the inauguration of measures de- 
signed to ameliorate or change our present system or 
procedures. However, there can be nothing un-Chris- 
tian about the profit motive as such. Jesus believed 
in rewards for lives well lived. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire, whether he be laborer, manager, or owner 
of a business. The church, however, should be alert 
to point out to its constituency and to the larger public 
the un-Christian practices inherent in our present 
situation, and to call for conscientious methods of 
correcting them in terms of personality as the supreme 
worth of the universe when socially conceived. When 
the church has done this, its conscience should be clear. 
It should never allow itself to be cajoled into becoming 
a public scold nor into entering the political arena. 


What Is Its Relation to the Kingdom of God? 

The church has a definite responsibility for the 
Kingdom of God. While this kingdom is within the 
individual Christian, it must inevitably express itself 
in social relationships. We are to pray that this 
kingdom may come in earth as in heaven. The doing 
of God’s willinsures the kingdom’s establishment. The 
Jews of Jesus’ day had suffered so terribly at the hands 
of their oppressors that they could retain their faith 
in God only by believing that He would suddenly 
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establish His rule in the earth and exalt them as His 
chosen people to the place of leadership in that king- 
dom. This is known as the apocalyptic view of the 
kingdom’s coming. These oppressed and suffering 
Jews looked for a worldly Messiah, who would avenge 
their injuries, redress their wrongs, and exalt them 
among the nations. 

When Jesus came, they were disappointed. He 
had no patience with force. Vengeance was entirely 
foreign to his nature. He prayed for his enemies and 
for those who despitefully used him, even for those who 
took away his life on the cross. And, what was more 
disappointing, he taught his disciples to do the same 
thing and to resist not evil, but to love it to shame and 
repentance. 

Of course, his contemporaries could not compre- 
hend these teachings. We are prone to rationalize any 
new idea in terms of our prevailing social concepts. 
And so these good men, when they began to write 
down for the guidance of future generations their ideas 
of Jesus and his kingdom, read into their account the 
apocalyptic view of their age. They fully expected 
Jesus to come again in their day and to accomplish for 
Israel the redemption they craved. They expected the 
new order to be extablished and the world as they knew 
it to end in their lifetime. When it did not happen as 
they anticipated, they turned to the record of Jesus’ 
teaching and discovered it to be their duty to work for 
his kingdom’s coming. 

The kingdom will come by slow processes. Pro- 
gressive realization is its chief outward characteristic, 
just as love is its inner motive principle. The kings 
and priests of the Most High will devote themselves 
willingly, whole-heartedly, to its advancement. Its 
spiritual leaven will silently, gradually, assuredly, per- 
meate the whole lump of human life—home, state, 
school, leisure, industry, church—and transform it 
into the democracy of God. Charged with peculiar 
responsibility in this progressive reconstruction of life 
and the social order stands the church, the voluntary 
organization of Christ-minded men dedicated to the 
effective realization of his spirit in all experience. It is 
a challenging task. Nay, rather, let us say it is a most 
exhilarating program, alluring, irresistible, destined 
inevitably to actual realization. Happy the devotees 
of that program! 


What Is the Program of the Church? 


Men are beginning to see that the church is 
essentially and vitally an educational institution, and 
they are calling its educational work religious educa- 
tion. The church should aim in its program of religious 
education to provide for worship, for fellowship, for 
counseling, for activities, for the progressive under- 
standing of the divine purpose through the learning- 
teaching situation, and, if there be any other good or 
elemental need of the human spirit, it should willingly 
make provision for its realization also. These provi- 
sions should spread themselves out into all the relations 
of life—domestic, political, educational, leisure, 1n- 
dustrial, religious. There is no domain or realm of life 
in which the church does not have a stake and for the 
wholesome functioning of which it is not ultimately 
responsible. eo ; 

Through its worship program, which includes its 
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preaching service as an integral part in a joint process, 
the church will not aim to put something over on the 
people, but rather to lead them creatively to face the 
realities of experience and in these realities to find God 
and to sense the values inherent in them in terms of 
His purpose. We must worship God in spirit and in 
truth. This means that no outward form must be used 
that does not express a vital reality within, and that all 
the facts and issues involved in any situation should 
be faced by the would-be worshiper. Smoking in- 
cense, burning candles, jangling bells, are an abomina- 
tion if they do not express the inner sentiments of the 
soul—if they do not comport with spirit and truth. 
Worship should lead us to face reality, not to side-step 
it. It is not an opiate of the spirit nor a palliative of 
aay conscience, but an energizing of the will to under- 
take. 

Worship should, however, result in a sense of 
harmony, of calm, of peace, but only after the wor- 
shiper has faced reality realistically. Worship that 
incorporates spirit and truth begins in the realization 
of personal insufficiency, passes over into the con- 
viction that there are divine resources available which 
are amply sufficient, and outreaches toward these 
resources, to be followed by that sense of harmony, 
calm, and peace which the worshiping heart craves. 
But meanwhile if worship is to be truly creative, the 
worshiper has had brought home to him the realization 
of his personal needs, an insight into the needs of 
others, and an understanding of God’s purposes for the 
problems and issues involved. Peace comes only after 
all the facts of life have been faced. Peace comes, but 
only after a storm. The worshiper arises from such a 
spiritual experience motivated and energized for and 
committed to the program of God. Having worshiped, 
his soul is calm within, but restless till God’s purpose 
is accomplished. This means, of course, that the 
sermon as an aid to worship must arise out of the 
group needs and undertake to give direction to those 
needs, and this it can never do until and unless the 
people have part in the determination of the theme the 
sermon will treat, cooperate in elucidating it, and 
organize its findings into programs of living. The 
sermon needs to be radically reconstructed in its 
whole approach if it is to contribute to the creative 
program of the kingdom. ‘The real test of creative 
preaching is that it should send men forth to espouse 
a cause. 

The church program will include a ministry to 
fellowship. Men are social beings. Their life craves. 
association. The church will not undertake to compete 
with other community agencies, but will supplement 
them. Each local situation must determine the fellow- 
ship program the church should undertake. As guar- 
dian of the spiritual interests of men, the church must 
see to it that the spirit of human brotherhood per- 
meates the entire social fabric. The principle involved 
is the foundation. The program to make it effective 
is the superstructure. The local architects are pri- 
marily responsible for that, and that means that such 
programs cannot be standardized. 

More or less, the church has always felt its obliga- 
tion to counsel men. Too often, however, it has con- 
tented itself by mass efforts, which have taken the 
form of denunciation for sin or of exhortation to do the 
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right. Individualization has often seemed unnecessary. 
The consequence? Men have gone to psychiatrists 
(not to mention fortune-tellers, palmists, clairvoyants, 
psychic seances) for advice, for advice and counsel the 
human heart must have. The trend toward the psychi- 
atrist does not promise well in every particular for the 
spiritual development of the individual man. The 
psychiatrist has his place, but counseling is primary 
among the spiritual needs of man. The church dares 
not neglect that need. 

The psychiatric procedure is to discover and re- 
solve complexes, sublimate or redirect desires, and 
quite often cures by lowering the conscience threshold. 
Complexes are often produced because the person 
knows the higher plane of living, but lives on the lower 
level. The psychiatrist objects to disturbing the 
conscience of the person involved in the curative proc- 
ess by any insistence on the idea of sin, but the re- 
ligious counselor aims to awaken the conscience and 
through that method to effect spiritual reconciliation. 
The counselor aims to remove hindering causes, to 
broaden the spiritual horizons, to make desirable ends 
fascinating, to provide suitable companionship, to 
bring the counselee to feel that the highest satisfaction 
is to be found in sharing God’s will and mind and 
purpose. He does not try to impose his own judgment 
upon the counselee, but rather encourages him to find 
his way through the maze of conflicting outcomes by 
objective sympathy, citation to source materials 
personal and racial, and the discovery of the spiritual 
values involved. Counseling is far better than the 
confessional, which involves a sense of obligation to 
come to the place of spiritual help. Counseling should 
be voluntary. We must train our ministers and other 
leaders in the religious program in the techniques and 
wise use of counseling. However, the counselor must 
know his limitations and when the occasion demands 
must utilize the expert services of the physician, the 
psychiatrist, the social worker, and others. 

As to activities, the same general approach should 
characterize the church’s attitude as in its relation to 
fellowship—that is to say, the church should not com- 
pete with other agencies, but should cooperate with 
them. All these social agencies are children of the 
church—orphanages, hospitals, homes for the aged, 
libraries, playgrounds, social relief and welfare work, 
and what not—and the church should rejoice in the 
work of her children and refrain from competition 
with them. But suppose their programs do not pro- 
mote the spiritual interest of the community? Then 
the church should exercise its responsible duty of 
pointing out corrective measures, and in case these 
children of hers persist to the point of recalcitrancy, 
the church must undertake its own program of service 
in competition with these agencies, until a saner view 
is taken by their leadership. There will perhaps always 
be need, however, of activities specifically fostered and 
promoted by the church—not merely in connection 
with its own program at home and abroad and in the 
local situation, but for the community interests as well. 
Activities, however, that arise as projects or experi- 
mentations out of the teaching process are the most 
valuable for character development. 

Certainly the church should teach. Jesus was 
primarily a teacher. But teaching must not mean to 


the church the process of indoctrination. Jesus said 
that he who should do the will of God would know the 
divine doctrine (John 7: 17). Education is not initia- 
tion into the status quo. It is rather the process of 
sitting in judgment on the status quo and making it 
yield its doctrines for the progressive living forth of 
life. Christian education is the adventurous discovery 
of the meanings, appreciations, and values of experi- 
ence, personal and racial, and their organization into 
programs of living in terms of the revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ and as interpreted by the Holy Spirit. 
This is the thing the church should aim to achieve in 
its teaching-learning situations. This will mean the 
passing of uniform lessons, the passing of textbooks 
for general use, the passing of courses of study to be 
pursued at all places. It will mean that the problems 
and issues which are paramount in each local situation 
will be made the basis of investigation and study. The 
curriculum of religious education in the local groups 
will be the experiences therein regnant under guidance 
as they are made to yield their meanings, appreciations, 
and values for life, and as they become programized 
into procedures of living. In the process of guidance, 
citation will be made to source materials, including 
books, pamphlets, articles, the experiences of living 
persons, and especially the Bible. But these source 
materials will be sought out by the learners in their 
desire to understand the problems and issues of their 
experience, and not assigned to them by the teacher 
or leader in charge of the group. There will be greater 
need for books under this new creative approach than 
under the former transmissive method. The new ap- 
proach will make education a quest and not a task. 
It will put a new spirit in the process, endowing it with 
freedom and respecting the personality of each group 
member. What an opportunity for serving life opens 
up to the church in this phase of its religious educa- 
tional program! 


Do We Need the Church? 


Do we need the church? To raise this issue is to 
answer it, especially in view of what we have said. 
Man is incurably religious, as has been well said by 
Professor Starbuck. His spiritual interests are his dis- 
tinguishing mark. The church is designed to serve 
those very interests, and as such we need it. We shall 
continue to need the church, so long as men are the 
children of their Heavenly Father. 


* * * 


THE HOLY ROLLERS IN COLLEGE 


The rumor got out awhile ago that the Holy Rollers had 
entered college, and a rumor so unusual aroused quite a bit of 
interest. There was a demand that the whole story be made 
public, since it was big news. 

Here is what got into the public prints: 

First College President: “How is religion progressing in 
your school?” 

Second College President: “Greatly troubled by the Holy 
Rollers.” 

First College President: ‘Holy Rollers! I never heard of 
their getting into a university.” 

Second College President: “Our Holy Rollers are different. 
They wake up Sunday morning, and instead of getting up and 
going to church they roll over and go to sleep again.””— North 
Carolina Christian Advocate. ; 
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John Dewey on a Common Faith 
Hugh Vernon White 


NE cannot read this big little book of John 
Dewey’s without being stirred to a whole 
host of reflections, agreements and objec- 
tions. It is the considered expression of a 
rich and mature mind upon the most important theme 
for human thought—God. A good many students and 
admirers of Dewey in religious circles have been pre- 
dicting that he must at last come to a theistic position. 
But the prediction has not been fulfilled; John Dewey 
is not a theist. Others may make a theistic interpre- 
tation of his utterances and even of this book, but 
Dewey is his own interpreter, and he has made it plain 
that he does not believe in God in the meaning of the 
term commonly given to it by the teachings of religion. 

Or we should say ‘“‘religions,’”’ for there is no such 
thing as religion in general, as Dewey points out; there 
are only religions. These historic religions he holds up 
for critical inspection, and finds that their teachings 
about God are so diverse that they cancel each other, 
and he recalls to our minds the well-known fact that 
all intellectual formulations of faith are always made 
in the terms of the thought of some particular time 
and place. Thus he has no confidence in the “intel- 
lectual apparatus” of religious belief. But there is the 
“religious” element in experience which is of vital 
importance. This he is eager to preserve, separated 
from all its historic alliances with belief in the super- 
natural and equipped with the scientific intelligence 
and social idealism of the best in our modern life. It is 
therefore the religious against the religions; psychology 
and sociology against metaphysics and theology. 

This issue ought to be made unmistakably clear. 
Dewey quotes with approval the statement of Santa- 
yana: ‘‘Religion and poetry are identical in essence, 
and differ merely in the way in which they are at- 
tached to practical affairs. Poetry is called religion 
when it intervenes in life, and religion, when it merely 
supervenes upon life, is seen to be nothing but poetry.” 
This does not mean that religion and poetry do not 
have a moral value and effect. It is precisely because 
imagination is the creative and unifying function of 
the mind that both poetry and religion are of practical 
importance to life. If Dewey claims the support of 
Santayana for the moral relevance of religion, he 
also accepts Santayana’s position that religion is, like 
poetry, a thing of the human imagination and has 
significance only in the realm of human effort and 
ideals. This is the rejection of metaphysics. Santayana 
makes it complete and applicable not only to super- 
nature but to nature also, as, for example, in the follow- 
ing from “Skepticism and Animal Faith,” ‘Physics 
and theology, to which most philosophers are con- 
fined, are dubious in their first principles: which is not 
to say that nothing in them is credible.’’ That is, he 
recognizes that a thorough-going skepticism must look 
upon both physical and spiritual objects not as in- 
dubitable realities but as postulates which we must 
accept because of the practical necessities of life and 
action. 

Dewey does not profess an ultimate skepticism as 
regards the objects of our knowledge, because he is not 


interested in the problem of what lies beyond experi- 
ence. Reality is sufficiently defined by the terms of 
our experience; ‘‘the limited world of our observation 
and reflection” is accepted as real. But we arrive at 
the conception of a “universe only through imaginative 
extension.’”’ The universe is never experienced, and yet 
the self is more or less consciously dependent upon it. 
“The self is always directed toward something beyond 
itself, and so its own unification depends upon the idea 
of the integration of the shifting scenes of the world 
into the imaginative totality we call the universe.” 
Now, for religious belief the most important factor in 
this “beyond” is God; for John Dewey, it is nature. 
Nature, as unmistakably real, he opposes to the super- 
natural which he holds to be non-existent. But nature 
is simply another word for the universe, and so is never 
experienced. It is the ‘‘imaginative totality” organized 
rather strictly by the principles of scientific thought, 
but having functional value rather than ontological 
existence. 

In his elaboration of the scope and resources of 
nature, Dewey comes very near meeting the modern 
theist, if he does not, in fact, stand upon common 
ground with him. This is not another attempt to make 
Dewey out a theist; a theist is one who believes in a 
real Being possessed of the essential qualities of per- 
sonality, and Dewey does not hold to such a belief. 
But the more important point is that he has expanded 
the concept of nature to include those spiritual factors 
and processes which to the modern theist constitute 
the empirical basis for his belief in an existent God. 
Nature is, to him, not merely the causes and conse- 
quences which we observe in ordinary experience and 
which are technically defined and systematized by the 
sciences; it is also the active and creative process of 
imagination in man. Imagination, moreover, is not an 
independent and isolated activity in an unresponsive 
world; somehow nature both produces and gives it 
positive encouragement. There is therefore something 
divine in nature to which Dewey is willing to give the 
name God, with the hope that theists will not leap to 
unjustified conclusions as to what he means. ‘‘But this 
idea of God, or of the divine, is also connected with all 
the natural forces and conditions—including man and 
human association—that promote the growth of the 
ideal and that further its realization.”” We are in the 
presence neither of ideals completely embodied in 
existence nor yet of ideals that are mere rootless ideals, 
fantasies, utopias. For there are forces in nature that 
generate and support the ideals. They are further 
unified by the action that gives them coherence and 
solidity. It is this actzve relation between ideal and 
actual to which I would give the name “God.” 

Now a nature that is as dynamic, as creative and 
as moral as this has in it all the elements needed for 
the development of a theistic belief. The only thing 
lacking is Being, and this Dewey denies to the super- 
natural while he claims it for the natural. But the being 
which he recognizes in nature is not alone the actual 
or existent; it includes also possibilities, ideals. This 
is an important element in any good theology. The 
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ideal possibilities are so important that not even 


Dewey’s naturalistic God could operate without them, | 


for that God is just the active relation between them 
and the actual. The extension of nature to include 
possibilities and their realization is intended to sup- 
plant the old dualism of nature and the supernatural 
with a naturalistic monism. But actually it introduces 
a moral dualism that is no less troublesome. Dewey’s 
definition of God furnishes a perfect analogy for the 
idea of a Devil, for there is constantly taking place in 
the world the active relating of very bad ideals and 
the actual. Ideals are not all good; they are of varying 
degrees of goodness and badness, all the way from those 
which we willingly call divine to these which are plainly 
diabolical. But the process of their active realization 
through imagination and human action is psychologi- 
cally the same as that through which the good ideals 
are realized. Dewey recognizes that all is not good in 
this world, and that the totality of things is a mixture 
of good and bad. Therefore his God is to be found 
only in the realization of good ideals. But since God 
is defined as the active relation between ideal and 
actual, has he not overlooked this obvicus problem of 
the identical process in relation to bad ideals? He 
chides the theologians with having failed to solve the 
problem of evil. After all, the theologians have taken 
better account of evil when they have introduced a 
Devil than Dewey has in this convenient ignoring, not 
of evils but of the fact that his definition of God in 
terms of relation and process is general enough to cover 
evil as well as good. He would thus seem to have on his 
hands the old problem of a good God creating evil, 
were it not for the fact that he denies this inclusion 
specifically. However, in so doing he leaves a gap in his 
description of the creative process which a Devil is 
needed to fill. If there are forces in nature that generate 
our good ideals there are also forces, sometimes more 
powerful, that generate and sustain our bad ideals. 
No one is more conscious of these forces than is the 
social idealist Dewey. He has introduced into nature 
not only the creative power that has been associated 
with the supernatural, but also the moral conflict. Why 
he should be hopeful of the outcome it is hard to see. 
The objection Dewey has to a supernatural Being 
is mainly moral. He feels that belief in a Being who 
already has realized the ideal possibilities tends to a 
laissez faire attitude, and that it deadens the active 
efforts of men to realize those possibilities through 
intelligent action. This is an open question. Religion 
has too often been on the side of conservatism, and 
has often drawn men away from the areas of moral 
striving; but it is doubtful if the social idealism of the 
modern world would ever have gained the power it has 
and if the value put upon human personality would 
have been given it had it not been for the prophetic 
line of Hebrew and Christian believers in a holy and 
loving God. All Dewey can see in the thought of God 
as an existent Being is the element of force—‘“‘all that 
an Existence can add is force to establish, to punish, 
and to reward.’ He holds therefore that it is more 
truly religious to recognize the authority of ideal 
values as ideal and to seek their realization. But here 
he reveals a strange lapse in understanding what 
ethical religion means by an existent God, and ignores 
the fact that the kind of force exercised by such a 


Being is the power of a supremely righteous and loving 
God. The existence of God cannot be considered apart 
from His character, and the kind of force exerted by 
such a God is not mere arbitrary coercion in righteous- 
ness, but the appeal to free minds of those very ideals 
which Dewey would serve. The idea that there is a 
Being who has already realized them gives support 
to the faith of men that they are real possibilities, and 
that man’s striving to embody them in his life and in 
the life of the world is not a matter of mere subjective 
leaning but the cooperation of his soul with a Being 
really able to sustain his effort and in the end to bring 
it to realization. 

After all, Dewey’s nature can be charged with the 
same fault that he finds in a supernatural God, for it is 
forces in nature that generate and support our ideals. 
He objects to Matthew Arnold’s ‘power not our- 
selves’”’ because it works so exclusively for righteous- 
ness, and leaves out “‘beauty, truth and friendship,” 
for “the powers work to enforce other values and ideals 
than righteousness.”’ Doubtless there is too great an 
emphasis upon moral righteousness in Arnold’s defini- 
tion, but here we have Dewey claiming that nature 
does exactly the thing he had objected to in a super- 
natural Existence, i. e., its powers enforce these good 
ideals. What is meant by this is not specified, but it 
can hardly mean anything else than that nature re- 
wards devotion to the good ideals and punishes un- 
faithfulness to them. What he is really troubled about 
seems to be that the supernatural is owis7de man, while 
“the powers that generate and support the good as 
experienced and as ideal, work wiihin as well as with- 
out.”” Whether it is the Deus ex machina, now a 
historic relic, or the absolutely transcendent God of 
Barth, is not clear. It is quite certain that intelligent 
theism today quite generally finds God within as well 
as above human experience. 

And here the theist may say of God what Dewey 
says of the divine, viz., that He is neither completely 
embodied in existence, that is, the existent life of the 
world as we experience it, nor is He a mere Ideai. But 
that He is partly embodied in nature and in much of 
human life is an essential part of theistic faith, as it 
also is that the total reach of ideal possibilities, not 
only as now conceived but far more, is required to 
signify the full reality of His being. Mere present 
actual Existence cannot be defined in a way adequate 
to the meaning of God; neither can all the creative 
activity in our human and pre-human past express it. 
The open realm of ideal possibilities is needed to com- 
plete the idea of God. This is the point that gets sup- 
port and stimulus from Dewey’s book. It may prove 
to be his most important contribution to theology. 

eM oe 


CREED 
Madeleine Barrett 


No prayer in humble silence said 

But helps us to grow straight and tall. 

No sacrifice with courage made 

But leaves a heritage to all. 

No melody of singing soul 

But wakes somewhere an echo clear, 

No word of praise sincerely given 

But lights a lamp of ardor here. 
Malden, Mass. 
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The Unity of Universalism 


II. The Interpretation 
Sheldon Christian 


A WLKE the Universalist fathers who formulated 
y 493, the Winchester Profession, I realize only too 
well that what we believe cannot well be 
reduced to any formula. At the same time, 
however, I myself believe that this Winchester Pro- 
fession is still one that most of us can appreciate. One 
of the objections to it, of course, was the use of the 
word “restore,” as though man had fallen, through 
the sin of Adam. Many of us would not say that 
Adam “sinned’’ when he ate of the tree of knowledge. 
We all seek the same “fruit”? that was supposedly 
denied him. The Biblical legend to one side, we believe 
that man has always been falling away from a state 
of spiritual grace, and always working for his “restora- 
tion.” In the Boston Profession, however, we have a 
set of principles which, while less satisfactory from 
certain literary points of view, nevertheless provide us 
with a good working skeleton with which to uphold the 
living body of our faith. 

We can all well believe in the universal fatherhood 
of God; that is, that God is, as we say, the Father, the 
Source, of all life—and everything of course is ‘‘alive.”’ 
We can divide the functions of the Great Mystery into 
as many mystical parts as we please. We can give the 
mother functions to a mother-spirit, or virgin. We can 
give the redemptive functions to a son, a man standing 
in a peculiarly close relationship with the cosmic laws. 
We can give the creative spirit to a Holy Ghost or 
Spirit, which is thought to enter into us and fill us 
with a divine ecstasy. And we can think of God as 
One, as did Jesus and the Hebrews and as do Uni- 
tarians; or as manifesting Himself especially in three 
Persons, as do Trinitarians; or even in every person, 
as St. Paul also pointed out. After all, however, there 
is the one God of Love working in these many ways, 
in many ‘‘persons” and in and through all life, in all 
goodness and all love, slowly converting evil into 
good, and bringing all life into harmony with Him. If 
any of us have more favor with Him than others of us, 
it must be those whom we are pleased to call the 
pagans, and it must be the outcast, and the lowly; for 
they suffer most, they have the least, and they make 
therefore the more claim on His Love. 

Jesus may be considered God’s true Son, and it 
matters not whether we speak of him as a great man, 
or as a miraculously-conceived Christ. In a sense both 
become one in him; for, on the one hand, we should 
remember that all birth is miraculous and divine, and, 
on the other, that Jesus was so divine a man that it is 
hard to say where his human nature, so to speak, left 
off, and where the divinity in him became pure God- 
hood. He was so filled with the Holy Spirit, and so 
inspired with God’s Love, that one might well speak 
of him as God’s Son, and, in a sense, as God Himself. 
It does not lessen Jesus’ position to go on to say that 
all of us share in this divinity also, though certainly 
in lesser degree. 

While many will perhaps point out the obvious 
inconsistencies of the Bible, and ask how the many con- 


tradictions of fact and doctrine within it are to be 
reconciled, we must admit that nevertheless the Bible 
still stands as our greatest religious text. Like a sailing 
vessel, it may not always sail in the same line of 
thought; but the general direction is the same, and in 
tracing the track of the books of the Bible, we ought 
to look for the general direction of their teachings, 
rather than a particular tack alone. Like any other 
book, it must be read with understanding. If we are 
not big enough spiritually to understand it, that 
certainly is not the fault of the book itself. Some of us 
can speak glibly enough of “other just as inspired 
books,” but it is another thing to produce the books 
which can relegate the Bible to the bottom shelf. It 
might be well to remember, while we are castigating 
the Bible, the ancient spiritual teaching that to him 
that hath will be given, while from him that hath not 
will be taken away. (This teaching, by the way, is 
from the Bible.) To some it is given to see spiritual 
truths, but to others it is not. It is to these, to whom 
it is not given, that the Bible seems of no further 
sanctity. The truth seems to be that we are a people 
of mechanical genius rather than of mystical genius, 
as were the authors of the Bible. It is too much for us. 
We want to give it up. 

Whether men are to receive punishment for their 
shortcomings only by what they lose in this life, or 
whether there is some “just” retribution awaiting them 
in some life beyond the grave, no one of course can say 
with any final authority. We do know that, though 
some men who do evil believe that they are escaping 
retribution because they act within the secular laws, 
they are still outside the spiritual law. Is this their 
only and ‘‘just” retribution? If, on the other hand, 
their retribution is to be visited in another life, we 
Universalists are at a loss to understand how. 

How many of us have not said, jokingly, that we 
may believe in heaven, but that we do not believe in 
hell? We certainly do not believe in hell as a place, 
such as has been so vividly and minutely described in 
times past, and as is still being described among all 
too many benighted groups. Some of us believed that 
God was “‘too good” to consign men to hell; and, 
moreover, the picture of a God who would inflict such 
torment on a frail human being was a picture that 
seemed unfair to God Himself. That conception did 
not seem to “‘fit in.”’ So some said, for that very reason, 
that they did not believe in hell because God wouldn’t 
have it—or He would not be “‘of the nature of Love.”’ 

Later, with the advent of certain scientific dis- 
closures in geology and astronomy, men learned that 
there could be no “‘heaven”’ out in the ‘“‘beyond”’ of 
interstellar space, nor yet any “‘hell’’ beneath, because 
there was only space beyond and solidity beneath. 
Science is learning every day that she was mistaken 
the day before (these confessions are adroitly called 
discoveries’), and we can never be too sure of any- 
thing she tells us; so it is not inconceivable that even 
all this may some day be “‘discovered”’ to be wrong— 
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who can say? But whether right or wrong, with that 
new knowledge of interstellar space, and of the layers 
of matter composing the earth, the idea of hell, as a 
place, was further discredited. 

A third reason why some reject the idea of hell 
as a place is that neither Time nor Space exists in the 
pure life of the Spirit. Imagine, now, that you are in 
Sete S\iexice Wity 2c. in Pelaing .*.9e.einveerin 

. . in Paris. As one thinks of each of these places, 
one is there. To the soul, there are no spatial limita- 
tions. And when, in the fraction of a second between 
sleeping and waking, we dream several hours of ad- 
ventures, we are in that realm where there is neither 
Time nor Space. The soul, therefore, could not be 
consigned to hell for stated periods. Such conceptions 
are in terms of the earthly part of our consciousness; 
but when we live in the spirit, or in the higher planes 
of consciousness, they do not exist for us. Hence, then, 
there can be no “length” of punishment as we ordi- 
narily conceive of it; for there will be no “time.” And 
there can be no hell, as a place, because “‘place’’ does 
not exist in the life of the soul. The “‘rational’’ mind 
cannot conceive of one’s being everywhere at once; 
but the irrational mind, the soul, can. Do we not say, 
God is everywhere? And do we not say, Man is in His 
likeness? May we not say, then, that we too will 
know another dimension of being, which may consist 
of something like what might clumsily be termed 
“psychic all-awareness?”’ 

Perhaps not only is there no such place as hell— 
perhaps it does not exist even as a state of mind. That 
is, the repentance which the sinner js supposed to feel 
may have been too highly humanized in its conception. 
Is it not possible that, upon floating out of this mortal 
body of ours, we shall be able to feel more easily a 
blessed influence, the presence of God Himself, and of 
other pure souls, which shall thoroughly brighten up 
our existence, and make us altogether forgetful of 
“sin?”’? When we enter into a room, or a church, in 
which there are many fine people, we certainly feel 
their presence and are lifted up. And when we see the 
divine Love, perhaps we shall feel no desire to “repent”’ 
—-we shall be too busy being at peace and breathing in 
the strong breath of the Spirit all about us, as it were. 
There will be no need, in the spiritual existence, for 
repentance. So perhaps it is true that, though there be 
no hell, either as a place, or as a condition of the mind, 
there 7s a heaven, as a condition of the spirit. 

All this is in relation to my belief about the cer- 
tainty of the “just” retribution for sin. The just retri- 
bution comes, in my theology, in not knowing the 
higher spiritual existence of Love in our living here 
on earth; and when we go on to another existence, if 
anything we are freed of our physical shackles and 
breathe a purer spiritual atmosphere. And may I sug- 
gest that we may not stay “‘long”’ in this spiritual womb 
of “death.” We are reborn into another life and must 
work out our destinies again and again, until, with 
God’s loving help and the strengthening of our own 
wills and the purifying of our souls through suffering, 
we have at last brought ourselves into harmony with 
the Father. It is like going to a school where one can 
be as bad as one wishes to be, but in which one’s 
getting promoted depends on one’s doing one’s own 
work. The fun is in doing the work, and there are 


greater and greater rewards for doing greater and 
greater work. If the student doesn’t want to work, or 
to help the Teacher, it is the student’s loss more than 
anyone’selse. In this theology, punishment in a possible 
Beyond not only has no place, it becomes a barbarism 
to mystical thought. 

I have said that in the minds of some modern 
Universalists, the “final harmony of all souls with 
God” is taken to mean only the earthly harmony. 
Farther than this they will not go. Farther than this, 
the 1933 Convention at Worcester did not go. Their 
Bond of Fellowship omitted facing squarely both the 
matter of the immortality of the individual soul and 
the question of its ultimate salvation. The three things 
that really matter to the people who support religion 
are (1) God, (2) individual immortality, and (3) what 
that immortality is going to be like—pain or pleasure, 
endurable or unendurable. These three considerations 
are inextricably interrelated. Whatever the Universal- 
ists at the 1933 Convention thought about it, Uni- 
versalism has meant, down through the ages, just these 
three things. It did not mean academic salvation, or 
social salvation, but the universal salvation of indi- 
vidual souls into eternal life. 

What does it mean to the average man or woman 
to be assured that, if he supports his church, twenty 
thousand years from now the worker in the mills down- 
town may be earning a living wage all the year round? 
Every man wants that. He wants the man in the mill 
to be earning more than a living wage all the year 
round. But Christianity always meant brotherhood. 
It was always a social gospel, in its implications. Why 
then should the church suddenly “‘go haywire’’ about 
it, as if it was something new, and, what is worse, 
proceed to forget the individual in the rush to text- 
books? 

“What I want to know,” this average brick in the 
church foundation would say if he could express him- 
self, “as: Is there a God? What sort of God is He? 
Does He care about me? What is going to happen to 
me when I die? Havel asoul? Will it continue to live 
after my body here is dead, whether I want that soul 
to live or not? Will 1 be punished in some future life 
for the evil I do in this one? What difference will it 
make whether I live a good life or not? You all talk 
a good deal about ‘salvation.’ Just what do you mean 
by it? Are you afraid to tell me? Or don’t you know 
yourself? 

“Salvation! This is what we are all interested in! 
We'll help change the world! We'll all work all we can 
to make the world a green pasture. But after all, we 
are just individual men and women, and we get lost 
in the rush, every day of our lives. We get taken in 
by this movement and we find out there is nothing to 
that one. We see our leaders betraying us time and 
time again, and the ones that bray the loudest about 
loyalty will, like as not, do it soonest. We are forced 
into fighting the wars of the munitions-makers, we are 
compelled to take the lies of politicians, we bear the 
brunt of every depression, the police beat us up, our 
bankers fail up on us but are still rich, we know nothing 
and we have no true leaders. When they do rise up, 
they are cut down by our enemies and we are silent 
again. And we are forced to fall back on our own tired 
and lonely and bruised souls, and that is all we have 
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left. And you want to take away what little hope there 
is left! Can’t you agree among yourselves—isn’t there 
anyone there who knows anything about this, whom 
we can believe? I’m in arut, brother. I’m down, and 
I know it, and I know that as far as this old world is 
concerned, I probably always will be. Can’t you tell 
me anything about real salvation, out of that religion 
of yours?”’ This is what the so-called man in the street 
would say, if he could have his say and if we would 
listen to him. And in his voice would be heard the 
mute wisdom of all time, the Voice of God struggling 
to express itself within the hearts of the men and 
women who bear the real burdens and sorrows of the 
world’s living. 

The message of Universalism is to me the same 
old message: that there 7s a salvation which must be 
got, just as truly as when the old-time evangelists stood 
up and told us we must be saved. But we believe that 
to them who are not “saved”’ there comes no punish- 
ment except that of their own failure to live in that 
finer atmosphere of the spirit which is a part of heaven 
here on earth—the privilege of the holy ones, and of 
them that live with God. 

To the early Universalists, universal salvation 
meant the ultimate salvation of all men; that is, that 
not even a part of mankind would be doomed to ever- 
lasting torment in hell. To us, salvation means not 
only this, but also saving ourselves, here and now, into 
the higher spiritual life of the children of God. We 
believe that life 7s immortal; and I have been showing 


my reasons for believing that we shall not be punished 
for our sins in a future hell. There is no hell. Our souls 
are immortal whether we want them to be or not; and 
our punishment is everlasting, here on earth, life after 
life, until we ourselves bring our lives into harmony 
with God in our living. This is what we mean by 
salvation, and it concerns us individually first of all. 
And we have faith that sooner or later God will win 
all of us over into that harmony of our souls with Him. 

Viewed from these points of view, Universalism 
embraces within itself the content of many of the cults 
into which so many people have gone in the last few 
years. It is of interest that these years have witnessed 
our desertion of our central belief in universal sal- 
vation—in its individual, spiritual significance. Yet 
Universalism, when its implications are followed 
through, contains within itself all that any cult can 
offer; and it contains also the answers to all the ques- 
tions men have always been asking of life. If these 
implications are truly grasped, there is no need for 
anyone’s gravitating into some cult where these needs 
of an answer to the question of personal salvation and 
immortality are gratified. Universalism offers, more- 
over, as I have attempted to show, a unity of view of 
life and cosmic purpose such as perhaps no cult can 
offer. It will be seen, then, that Universalism is just 
beginning to put forth its latent blossoms of spiritual 
assurance, and has yet to realize the mystical richness 
of the implications inherent in its five essential prin- 
ciples. 


Labor and Industrial Self-Government 
N. W. Lovely 


5) HE suggestions which I propose to make are 
fai} based on two assumptions. The first of these 
is that industry has reached a point in this 
Sate, country where some sort of government or 
regulation i is inevitabie, and that the principle of the 
self-government of industry as it is being evolved under 
the N. R. A. will probably result in a permanent system 
of such government. The second assumption is that the 
laborers of any industry have a vital interest in the 
welfare and general conduct of that industry, and 
should have some voice in the government of it. 
Granted these assumptions, I would first point 
out that representation for labor on a Code Authority 
or in industrial government of any sort need not be 
in any way dependent upon any sort of labor union 
or organization. During the last two years A. F. of L. 
organizers have freely asserted (and speeches by 
various members of the Federal administration have 
been interpreted by many laborers as implying) that 
in order to have a voice in the government of industry 
a laborer must be affiliated with the A. F. of L. Now 
many intelligent laborers, with a sound attitude toward 
the problems of their industry, are opposed, reasonably 
or unreasonably, to the A. F. of L. and the ‘“‘walking 
delegate” system. But unless they join an organization 
of which they disapprove they have no way of sharing 
in the government of their industry. Once in the or- 
ganization they find it dangerously irresponsible in 
some cases, and largely subject to a small clique of 
men who are, in effect, permanent officers. The only 


hope of affecting the policy of the organization is by a 
demagogic technique and radical demands for action 
which might (as in the U. T. W. last summer) enlist 
enough votes to force the leaders into action. But that 
is seldom the sort of thing that intelligent men want. 
Why is it impossible to set up a system of primaries 
and elections by which the labor of any given industry 
could select its representatives to sit on the Code 
Authority and cooperate in the government of their 
industry? Rules of eligibility and general election 
methods could be worked out, and the cost should not 
prove unduly great. Even if a payroll tax were neces- 
sary it would probably be considerably iess than the 
dollar a month which is usually the lowest dues in an 
A. F. of L. union. 

Over and above this laborers could be allowed to 
form or join any organization for collective bargaining 
which they choose. Notice that there is a distinction 
(now confused and obscured by the conflicting claims 
of labor unions and the lack of proper facilities for 
selecting labor representatives) between a voice in the 
government of industry and the right of collective 
bargaining. This latter is properly the function of a 
union or organization, and laborers should be fully 
protected in their right to form and join such unions or 
organizations. On the other hand any organization 
or union which pretends to sign contracts or wages 
agreements should be financially responsible for all 
losses and damages which result from the breaking of 
those contracts and agreements. Too often labor unions 
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have undermined the public respect for American 
labor by temperamental walk-outs in violation of 
contract, and I have seen one such walk-out openly 
condoned and secretly rejoiced in by a high official 
of an A. F. of L. International. Surely the right to 
bargain (collectively or individually) must rest on the 
desire and ability to live up to that bargain and to 
assume legal and financial responsibility for the ful- 
fillment of the terms. 

Responsibility should be so placed and so en- 
forced that labor leaders would look beyond the strike 
and the bargain with the employer to the effective and 
intelligent leadership of a body of employees in con- 
structive cooperation with their employers. The 
bargain should be genuine and the signatories should 
be jointly and severally responsible or should be the 
bona fide agents of a responsible corporate body. This 
would put collective bargaining on a more respectable 
basis in the public esteem; would enhance the reputa- 
tion of the laborer in the community; and would add 
to the general stability and efficiency of industrial 
relations. The right to strike and the right to picket 
peacefully should be maintained, but the corporate 
body which called the strike, or individuals not mem- 
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bers of such a corporate body who incited the strike, 
should be held responsible for ensuing property dam- 
age, invasion of property, or personal injury, if a court 
found them evidently negligent or contributory. This 
would require a full cooperation of the police with 
labor leaders in protecting the picket line and the 
property involved from “reds,” *“‘sympathizers,”’ and 
the general rabble which often precipitates riots. After 
all, collective bargaining does not mean, and should 
not mean, coercion by violence or threat of violence. 

In conclusion I would emphasize that in the 
government of industry, as the N. R. A. is developing 
it, there is an opportunity to offer laborers a real voice 
in their own destiny and the destiny of the industry 
upon which their economic solvency depends. If such 
a voice was given them it would be reasonable to 
expect and fair to demand that old methods be subject 
to modification and regulation. Of course if the voice 
is denied them in this channel the repression, turning 
to resentment and distrust, will make itself felt in an 
increasing unrest, and will force more and more men 
into irresponsible organizations for the sake of having 
some voice in a matter vital to their economic wel- 
fare. 


The Unifying Influence of Liberalism 


Julius Seelye Bixler 


T the close of an oral examination held re- 
cently at Harvard Divinity School the 
candidate was asked: “‘Now that we have 

“| explored your ideas on a wide range of 

subjects, is there a question which you in turn would 

like to put to us?” After a moment’s reflection the 
student replied: “‘Yes, there is one question, and it is 

this: Why does advance in the intellectual life mean a 

decrease in one’s eagerness to respond to the demands 

of society? Why is a growing interest in the things of 
the mind accompanied by less concern for social re- 
form?” 

To say that this question came to at least one of 
the examiners with a shock is to put the matter mildly. 
The man who asked it had for some years been identi- 
fied with social movements, going so far in one case as 
to join a strikers’ picket line, so that it did not spring 
from apathy on his part. For three years he had been 
engaged in the study of religion, with its gospel of 
neighborliness and brotherly love. And he had been 
trained in a “liberal” tradition, so that his work had 
centered in the more humane aspects of academic 
inquiry. Why, then, should he have felt indifferent 
to the social struggle.? 

The answer is, of course, that he was not indiffer- 
ent at all, but that he was torn by diverse interests and 
was oscillating between them. It is easy to understand 
our students’ confusion in the presence of war, exploi- 
tation, hypocrisy, and other evidences of a world 
divided against itself. What we do not always realize 
is that the worst confusion is a result of a conflict 
among the ideal aims which we ourselves present to 
them. We know that the most effective harmony 
comes from the unifying power of an absorbing pur- 
pose. But the student today finds so much variety 
among the purposes from which he must choose, and 


such an exclusive concentration required on behalf of 
each, that his bewilderment increases as each problem 
becomes more exacting. ‘“How happy would I be with 
either,’ he is prone to exclaim, “were t’other dear 
charmer away!’’ But the charms are there, and today 
as ever they put forth their possessive claims. Is there 
no way of harmonizing them? 

I am inclined to believe that our divided interests 
often reflect our misunderstanding of the genius of 
liberalism and of the unifying influence which it should 
exert. We have identified liberalism with individualism, 
and have not always noticed that a true liberalism 
bases its confidence in freedom on a belief in certain 
common goods which are won by the individual only 
when he has struck the bedrock of the universal in 
his thought and action. We rightly turn our backs 
on economic individualism, because we see that 
universal ideas do not at present work in an industrial- 
ized world, and that common goods are not won 
through competition. But the common goods of the 
mind, the universal ideas with which our thought deals 
when it is correct, are of such a nature that they can 
be touched only in the spirit of free inquiry. If we 
exalt inquiry, then, it is not so much for its own sake 
as for the sake of the truth. And if we believe in the 
truth as an ideal which we are in duty bound to follow 
we have found an indissoluble bond between the 
intellectual and the moral, and have discovered that 
the two cannot be set at odds against each other. The 
faith of liberalism is thus essentially a faith in the 
unified nature of the ideal world to which we must 
respond. It is not, as is sometimes claimed, a preface 
to anarchy. 

President Henry Sloane Coffin of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary tells on himself the story of a com- 
ment evoked by an address which he once delivered 
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to a southern audience. At the conclusion of his re- 
marks a listener greeted him with the words: “Dr. 
Coffin, I’m so glad to have heard you. I had been 
afraid that Union was becoming too intellectual, but 
after hearing you talk I have no more fears!’ The 
comment has a wider application than the one in- 
tended. To the fear of the non-academic world that 
we are becoming too intellectual, the answer is that it 
has not listened to our talk! Our trouble is that we 
have not become intellectual enough, in that we have 
missed the kind of sensitiveness which the intellectual 
life itself requires. One reason for this is undoubtedly 
the clear-cut imperiousness of the social demand. We 
cannot detach ourselves, even for the high purposes 
of scientific inquiry, from the hunger and want at our 
front door. 

Yet I think that there is also a subtier reason for 
our distrust of the summons to drop our study and 
engage in the social struggle. We feel its force as we 
observe the results of turning a strictly intellectual 
discipline like philosophy to social account. For years 
philosophy surveyed its world from a remote vantage 
point, while the very ivory from which its tower was 
built was assembled and fashioned by methods 
of human exploitation too unpleasant to be kept in 
mind. Then, in the person of John Dewey, the ex- 
ploited masses found a philosophical champion. For 
Professor Dewey philosophy arises out of the social 
situation, and does its job only as it makes that situa- 
tion better. Yet, in spite of the thrill that comes to us 
as we realize that philosophy has at last become aware 
of its social obligations, a study of Dewey’s work forces 
us to ask whether in it the distinctive things about the 
philosophical” inquiry have not been sacrificed for 
practical ends. It might be better for all of us, as 
Professor Morris Cohen has said in effect, if we gave 
up the philosophical task of arranging our ideas in 
consistent order and devoted ourselves to social theory 
and practice. But, Professor Cohen adds, it is impor- 
tant to notice that if we do this we areno longer phi- 
losophers. One of the deepest paradoxes of life is the 
fact that the unity we seek can never rid itself of an 
apparent diversity. The ends which we follow do have 
their own exclusiveness, as the divinity student well 
knew. We cannot define the intellectual quest in 
terms of the social purposes it may finally serve, any 
more than we can define the mystical experience by the 
practical attitudes to which it leads. Recent contro- 
versy in our journals of opinion has shown, likewise, 
that we must not judge the rightness of esthetic or 
literary criticism by the effectiveness with which it 
furthers the aims of the Communist party. We live 
in a realm of ends, each of which brings its own sanc- 
tions and has its own imperiousness. But it is the faith 
of liberalism and religion alike that they do form one 
kingdom, and that the human spirit is equipped to 
discover the law of its inner consistency. 

Now the point which liberalism would emphasize 
to us in the present state of affairs is that one of the 
surest clues to the nature of this law is to be found in 


the capacity of the individual human being to unify 


his various experiences through his own insight and 
his own purposeful decisions. It is sometimes said that 
philosophers can be divided into two groups: those who 
stress the separateness of things, under such names as 
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substance, individuality, simple location, absolute, 
and those who emphasize the organic nature of the 
bonds by which all supposedly separate things are 
related. Yet here again we find a paradox in the fact 
that stress on separateness has not always resulted in 
lack of connection, while emphasis on relation has not 
always meant harmony. At times the philosopher of 
wholeness has left out some of the parts, while the 
philosopher of individuality has won an inner unity 
with its own inclusiveness. Let us take Dewey and 
James as cases in point. Dewey has made society his 
unifying conception, has subordinated the individual 
man to the great mass of social experience, and has 
treated individual ideas as means to social adjustment 
and control. But has he not in this way won simplicity 
through restrictedness? Has he not given us a one- 
sided definition of truth in terms of usefulness? With 
James, just the opposite is the case. In spite of the 
fact that in his embattled moments in defence of the 
cause of pragmatism he did allow certain limited 
descriptions of truth in terms of “practical working’’ 
to slip out, one can see, in the light of his philosophy 
as a whole, that James was above all else bent on 
preserving the truth-seeking experience from identi- 
fication with any single set of forms. Critics are still at 
odds over what James meant by “pluralism.” But 
whatever its technical implications, it surely stood in 
his own mind for a protest against any exclusive for- 
mula. Yet the vividness of James’s insight into the 
varied nature of the world was itself an insight based 
on a single response of a sensitive human being. The 
universe may for James have been pluralistic, yet it 
remained, as the title of his last book shows, a plural- 
istic wniverse. And it is a universe, exposing to man a 
unified facet of its own nature, simply because man 
has the capacity in the richness of his own experience 
to see it as one, and to see it as most clearly one when 
it offers data for purposeful and decisive action. The 
ultimate nature of the world, James argued, can be 
neither unknowable nor in conflict with itself, if men 
can draw from it the command to live with energy, 
though energy bring pain. Its final unity is most evi- 
dent in the practical way in which we meet it. 

To raise the question of unity and harmony in 
personal life is to suggest at once the work of the 
psychiatrist. When we turn to him we find that he is 
saying some very pertinent things. First of all, he 
observes that those of us who are engaged in academic 
pursuits tend to use the intellectual life as a means 
of escape. So serious are its problems that it is easy to 
make ourselves believe that they are all-absorbing, and 
that we have no energy left over for other things. 
So engrossed do we become, the psychiatrist goes on 
to say, in the abstract, verbalized side of experience 
that we incline to meet human situations with words 
instead of with living emotions. And this tendency is 
cumulative, since we hand the direction of our edu- 
cational system over to those who have achieved a 
certain facility with words, and who grasp the chance 
to perpetuate their own one-sided views. The result 
is an emotional sterility and an intellectual arrogance 
which lead us to claim for academic interests a su- 
periority they do not possess. 

But how is it possible for the psychiatrist to tell us 
that one demand does not take rightful precedence 
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over the other? Simply because for the psychiatrist, 
as for James and as for the liberal, a condition of mental 
unity once attained points to a cosmic unity by which 
it is justified. Like every other thinking person the 
psychiatrist, if he is concerned with the truth, must 
appeal to standards which are logical as well as those 
which are psychological. Only the unified self, says 
Hegel, can discover the unity of its world. But again, 
as Hegel never tires of showing, the integration of the 
self has meaning only in the light of the harmony which 
obtains among all parts of reality. Says Professor 
G. P. Adams: “One may be and will be fearless and 
radical in thinking through the task of social recon- 
struction and social justice, precisely because one 
cherishes and participates in significant structures, 
which are the sources of guidance and of loyalty.”’ 
This, then, is the message of liberalism which our 


distress over the aimlessness of some so-called liberal 
movements should not make us forget. Confronted 
with authority, liberalism proclaims the freedom of 
the individual. It does so, however, because it has 
sufficient confidence in the insights which men share 
as free, inquiring beings to believe that freedom will 
lead not to anarchy but to a common good. It rejects 
economic individualism because of the manifest evils 
of competition in our industrialized society. But this 
rejection is in keeping with its faith in the intrinsic 
and non-utilitarian nature of the values to which 
freedom leads. As Dean Willard L. Sperry showed, 
in his recent article in The Christian Leader, the 
liberal must worship in the spirit of one who seeks the 
things that are ends in themselves. And to believe that 
they are in conflict with each other is to deny our faith 
in the worth of the search. 


Ninety Fruitful Years at All Souls 


Edwin B. Wilson 


At the dinner in celebration of the ninetieth anni- 
versary of All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
speakers were Owen D. Young, Senator Gerald P. Nye, 
the pastor, the Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Frank L. 
Bryant, chairman of the board of trustees, Frank J. 
Arnold, senior deacon, Mrs. Theodore Burroughs, 
Mr. William R. Lasher, and Edwin B. Wilson. Letters of 
congratulation were read from the President of the 
United States, the Governor of New York, Herbert 
Hoover and Albert Einstein. 

The address of Senator Nye attracted the attention 
of the press because of its fierce denunciation of war and 
war makers. 

The historical sketch by Mr. Wilson, one of the 
editors of The Brooklyn Eagle, is published here. 

The Editor. 


NO many of those present tonight the history 
g@i| and achievements of All Souls Universalist 
Church are so well known that I approach 

: the task assigned to me with considerable 
temerity. Yet an occasion of this kind would scarcely 
be complete if we did not review, at least briefly, the 
ninety years of the life of the institution which we have 
gathered here to celebrate. 

Let us in imagination carry ourselves back over 
nine decades to the sleepy little town of Williamsburgh. 
James Knox Polk had just been elected President of 
the United States. To us living conditions would have 
seemed almost primitive. Gas and electricity had not 
been thought of; there was no municipal water supply, 
no sewer system. Such pavements as existed were of 
roughest cobblestones. It was even a decade before 
the advent of the horse-car. Williamsburgh was a 
separate community of less than 2,000 families, and 
the population of the old city of Brooklyn was but 
40,000, or less than one-sixtieth of what it is today. 

It was against such a background that a small 
group of Universalists who had moved across the river 
from old New York decided to organize a liberal church 
there. Under the leadership of George Ricard they 
rented a plain little chapel on Second Street (now 
Wythe Avenue) and called the Rev. Henry Lyon as the 
first pastor. The story is told that the owner of this 
building, a Baptist to whom $200 a year rental was 


paid, was accused by his friends of ‘‘having dealings 
with the devil.” 

Those first years were strenuous ones, not only for 
All Souls but also for the community. For in 1847 the 
ship fever ravaged the community, and in the following 
year 1,642 people died in an epidemic of cholera. In 
both calamities the people of All Souls bore a promi- 
nent part in helping to care for the sick, burying the 
dead, and looking out for those left behind. In 1849 
the great fire burned out the heart of the city, and the 
church helped to care for the victims of the catas- 
trophe. 

Here I should note in passing that Mr. Ricard’s 
activities were but the beginning of thirty-five years 
of service as president of the board of trustees. He is 
one of the outstanding figures in our history, and his 
memory is honored by the marble tablet in the audi- 
torium upstairs. As an illustration of the continuity 
of family loyalty in All Souls, I might mention that it 
was only last year that our first pastor’s son, Clarence 
Lyon, passed away, still holding office as honorary 
secretary of the board of trustees, and after years of 
active service thereon. And the family is still repre- 
sented here by loyal members. 

In 1848 an expanding parish required larger 
quarters, and a new church was erected at Bedford 
Avenue and South Third Street at a cost of $7,000. It 
was in the basement of that building that the Williams- 
burgh Savings Bank was organized and actually 
opened for business. Mr. Ricard was its vice-president. 
All through the years All Souls people have been active 
in the affairs of that institution, and we have noted 
with pride its growth to one of the greatest savings 
banks in the country. 

After brief pastorates by the Rev. Day K. Lee 
and the Rev. W. W. King, the church called the Rev. 
Bernard Peters from the West in 1856. He proved to 
be a potent factor in developing All Souls into a large, 
well-knit organization. As the Civil War pastor he gave 
to the Union cause of his youthful ardor, impressing all 
with the depths of his patriotism, Later he became 
one of the most prominent men in the city as the owner 
and editor of the Brooklyn Daily Times, now the Times- 
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Union. In 1865 he was succeeded by Dr. Andrew J. 
Canfield, another brilliant preacher. 

The year 1871 is one of the most notable in the 
history of the church, for it was then that the revered 
Dr. Almon Gunnison was called to the pulpit. Without 
disparaging the record of any other pastor, I think it 
safe to say that there followed our greatest period of 
activity and achievement. It was Dr. Gunnison who 
raised the money to build the fine new church on South 
Ninth Street in 1874, and the chapel in its rear on 
South Tenth Street in 1876, the whole costing $84,000. 
What is more remarkable, in ten years the church was 
free of debt. It was in those days that All Souls took 
its place in the forefront of every important civic and 
moral movement in the community. The recognition 
of our church in that period by the more orthodox 
communions, so that our children were permitted to 
walk in the Sunday school parade, marked the end 
of the narrow denominationalism that had virtually 
outlawed our liberal faith up to that time. 

The memory of the able, dynamic, yet kindly and 
lovable Dr. Gunnison will forever be dear to all who 
were privileged to be associated with him, and it is 
particularly fitting that it should be perpetuated 
through the beautiful memorial room upstairs which 
was given to the church by his son, Frederic E. Gunni- 
son. All Souls was also fortunate that, through Dr. 
Gunnison’s coming here, his brother, Herbert F. 
Gunnison, followed him, for in the latter’s many years 
of active association, including his presidency of the 
board of trustees, he proved to be one of our most loyal 
and effective leaders. Through all these years until his 
recent passing there was no important achievement by 
All Souls in which he did not bear a prominent 
part. 

After a pastorate of nineteen years, Dr. Gunnison 
was called to the leadership of the Universalist church 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, and later he became the 
president of St. Lawrence University, which has always 
been represented in All Souls by a large number of its 
alumni. I might mention here in passing that there has 
also been in our congregation a growing number of 
graduates from that other outstanding Universalist 
institution, Tufts College, of which our present pastor 
is an honored alumnus. 

Dr. Gunnison was succeeded by the scholarly Dr. 
John Coleman Adams, who served from 1890 to 1901, 
leaving a deep imprint of his character on the parish he 
so ably served. Then came the beloved Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham, who remained with us until 1913. It was 
during his pastorate that the change in the character 
of the Williamsburgh section led to the decision to 
move to Flatbush and join hands with the new Church 
of the Divine Love which had been organized there 
by an active group of young Universalists in 1902. 
The South Ninth Street edifice was sold to the Catholic 
Church of Sts. Peter and Paul for $47,500, and our 
present church home was erected at a cost of $54,000. 
That was in 1905. Three years later the parish house 
was built at a cost of $21,600, and in 1928 the plant 
was completed by the erection of the parsonage at a 
cost of $35,000, making the total value of our present 
property over $110,000. 

The transfer of our church home from one end 
of the city to the other was a most dramatic episode, 


followed as it was by the exodus of over fifty of our 
families from the Eastern District to Flatbush. A 
sketch of Dr. Brigham’s pastorate would be incom- 
plete without referring to the beautiful memorial 
windows which were presented in honor of former 
leaders in All Souls. In 1908 was held the Dutch 
Festival, probably the most unusual church fair ever 
held in Brooklyn. The parish hall was transformed 
into an authentic replica of a street of old Breukelen, 
the village in Holland from which Brooklyn takes its 
name, and all the workers were attired in appropriate 
and accurate Dutch costumes. About $5,000 was 
cleared in that notable enterprise. 

The time allotted to me does not permit naming 
all the laymen who bore a leading part in our church 
during that period, but even a brief sketch such as this 
would be incomplete without reference to Benjamin W. 
Wilson, who was for twenty-nine years president of the 
board of trustees, or to William D. Faris, Julius De- 
Long or Joseph M. Tilden. 

This brings us to the pastorate of Dr. A. Eugene 
Bartlett, who faithfully served the church from 1914 
to 1922. During that period he succeeded in doubling 
the income of the church. He was followed by Dr. 
Arthur W. Grose, who so endeared himself to all our 
people that his resignation in 1929 was a source of 
deep regret to the entire parish. It was then that our 
present dynamic young minister, the Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, was called to serve us. It seems to me 
peculiarly appropriate that a man of his Dutch birth 
should find himself located in a section originally 
settled by the Dutch and to this day proud of its 
Dutch background. 

His has been the problem of guiding All Souls 
through the troublous years of the depression which 
many churches throughout the country have found it 
difficult to survive. How effectively he has carried on 
is too well known to require detailing by me at this 
time. There have been innumerable heartaches and 
sorrows, but he has given himself without stint to 
lighten the burdens that have afflicted our people. I 
think it can be said with pride that no church has 
weathered the storm more successfully than All 
Souls. 

Ours is indeed a heritage of which we may be 
proud. For ninety years All Souls has held high the 
banner of liberalism in this community, and during 
many of the earlier years that required courage of a 
high order. On the shoulders of those of us assembled 
here tonight rests the responsibility of carrying forward 
to new triumphs the traditions of service which have 
been handed down to us from the past. 


* * * 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE KICKED-OUTERS 


T'o the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been thinking over that editorial on ““Come-Outers,”’ 
not to take issue with the general conclusions, nor to take casual 
phrasing too seriously. Perhaps it may be said that I quibble in 
the use of words, but to the Cape Cod man the name “‘Come- 
Outer” has peculiar significance, and conveys to his mind a 
distinctive idea which is associated neither with liberality nor 
honesty, but rather with ignorant fanaticism, Further, as i 
know our history, it is a misnomer; those who have been leaders 
in liberalizing religion have not come out from the older orders, 
they have been excommunicated. Caleb Rich did not come out 
from the Baptist Church, he was kicked out; and the same was 
true of other prominent leaders in our church. As a rule, they 
who came out were restless seekers for novelty, and not con- 
structive thinkers. We had our fuil share of these; they came out, 
made a temporary visit with us, and went out from us to the 
next experiment. 

The founders of our faith were outlawed by their ancestral 
churches; it wasn’t done in the spirit of love, and it left enduring 
marks on the victims. They with libera! tendencies who were not 
persecuted stayed on, and without ill feeling. I presume if my 
father had remained with the church of his ancestors with which 
have been associated many generations of more or less illustrious 
Bradleys, I would be comfortably in the midst today, because the 
kicking-out has been discontinued. However, as it is, I have the 
Universalist heritage because of the kicking-out experienced by 
my father, and could be only what I am. As a Universalist 
minister, on exchange, I can lead the congregation in reading the 
Apostles’ Creed as their statement of faith; but I couldn’t in 
honesty subscribe to it as a statement of my faith, nor accept the 
fellowship of a church that required it. 

But we here open a matter larger than individual kickings. 
A kicked-outer doesn’t like the experience, and our fathers in the 
faith didn’t. It made them sore, and resulted in developing a 
Universalist psychology, little understood, and seldom recog- 
nized. It has been passed on from generation to generation, and 
we of today don’t know why we are so, but we are. They who 
hold out the olive branch cannot understand our lack of response; 
they do not realize the lurking suspicion that the proffer is but 
the lure to get us in range for another swift kick. Those lately 
come among us are puzzled at our reluctance to respond to ap- 
peals which are so effective with others. They haven’t inherited 
kicking pains. 

Our fathers were critical of the early Unitarians, accu ing 
them of cowardice, which I do not think was altogether just. 
They too were Kicked-Outers; and if I read Unitarian history 
right, that was the cause of a pronounced Unitarian psychology, 
not as with us, because in their case the kicking was administered 
collectively, and not to individuals. 

Asa Mayo Bradley. 

Kingston, N. H. 


* Ok 


ARE WE A HOUSE DIVIDED? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This is Lincoln’s Birthday. 
divided against itself”’ speech. 

Is the Universalist Church a house divided against itself? 
If so, how long can we stand if we do not cease to be a house 
divided? 

Difference of opinion is not a division. In diversity of 
opinion we live, move, and have our being. If we are willing for 
our brethren to have their own opinions although those opinions 
may be the opposite of our own, we are true to the idea of re- 
ligious freedom. 

There seem to be some in our household whose thoughts 
are theocentric; there are others whose thoughts are homocentric. 
Are theists willing for their humanistic brethren to think their 


I am thinking of his ‘“‘house 


own thoughts and live their own lives? Some reports in the Leader 
indicate they are not. 

Is it true that some humanists demand that their brethren 
give up their idea of God and immortality? Who are they that. 
they should make any such demands? Who made them rulers 
and judges over the minds of others? 

Tt is indeed interesting to read about the Free Church Fellow- 
ship. It is interesting to read also about “throwing out”’ certain 
men “‘on both ears.” 

I am still asking if we are ‘‘a house divided aguinst itself.” 

John T. Fitzgerald. 

Seven Springs, N.C. 


* *% 


MR. TIGNER’S EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One is carried back, a bit wistfully as well as sadly, to his 
debating days at school by Mr. Tigner’s editorial: ‘‘Let’s Split 
the Fog.” 

In those old debates the assault upon the enemy’s position 
usually began with a little slur upon the enemy himself, such as 
we have in Mr. Tigner’s opening reference to Dr. van Schaick, 
that someone’s talk ‘“‘has aroused his convictions,’ implying 
somewhat pointedly that van Schaick’s genial tolerance and fair 
play betrays a constitutional dullness or else an artificial drugging 
of his own convictions. 

Such a debater usually ended with giving himself away 
rather disastrously. So in this editorial of Mr. Tigner’s. After 
its snapshot of the Leader’s editor as one whose spirit of fellow- 
ship and friendliness, whose social-mindedness and passion for our 
getting and holding together, have been too much for his own 
personality and have left him with his own convictions scarcely 
awake or alive, he proceeds to tell us that “the principle of in- 
dividualism is walking torn and bleeding amid the ruins it has 
created.”’ And he closes with the proclamation of his own belief: 
that the principle of collectivism as opposed to individualism, the 
principle of socialism as opposed to privatism, ‘‘holds and supports 
the great values of humanity.” 

To most of us, I think, the greatest value of humanity is 
just that private, personal individual that Mr. Tigner would 
obliterate. 

But, setting that aside for the moment, to most of us Leader _ 
and fegister subscribers, it is Dr. van Schaick’s loyalty to the 
principle of collectivism and to the principle of socialism, in a 
word, it is his ardent faith in our living and thinking and working 
together, that makes him the kindly, fair-dealing fellow that he is. 

Where he differs, I take it, from Mr. Tigner, and where I 
believe him to be altogether right and Mr. Tigner altogether 
wrong, is in his refusal to put our togetherness in any such oppo- 
sition to our individuality as Mr. Tigner insists it shall be; in his 
refusal to set our social loyalty and service in any such antagonism ~ 
to our private and personal selves as Mr. Tigner demands of us. 
Personality, individuality, has the highest value of anything we 
know, and the one thing most desirable is a collective social 
system that shall not only protect but perfect, instead of palsying, 
the person, the individual. 

A capitalism, a profit system, an individualism, misdirected 
and perverted needs to be reborn, redeemed, so that each one’s 
capital, each one’s profit, each one’s individuality, shall enrich 
both himself and all his fellows. 

As H. G. Wells describes the situation, our existing systems 
need liquidation and re-creation, just as many of our railroads 
and other enterprises do. The need is not for annihilation, but 
what we call, where a business needs liquidation and recon- 
struction or reform, “competent receivership.” It is what I’m 
forever asking my Socialist friends to do—to point me toward 
some “‘competent receivership” and not to put me off with such 
weak evasions as “the government” or ‘‘the people,” which are 
the very incompetences we’ve had. 
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Unless Jesus was an arrant fool, which I can’t believe he was, 
his challenge, ‘‘What shall it profit a man?” sets forth the man’s 
right and duty to profit, but in his soul as well as his body, 
spiritually as well as materially. 

Our challenge to the Tigners is to give us a collectivism, a 
socialism, not opposed to individualism and private personal 
possession, but cooperating, constructively, creatively, all 
together! 

Oh for a competent receivership instead of a tub-thumping, 
bomb-throwing, snarling mob of wreckers, tossing us all the 
weapons and slogans of destruction but with such woeful dearth 
of any tools or plans or processes of re-creation! 

George Kent. 
* * 
FROM THE WIDOW OF A MINISTER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

This morning my physical condition is uppermost in my 
thoughts and is really a reason for writing. No work that I can 
do these days is as helpful in diverting, or engaging to, my mind 
as writing. It is cruel to inflict myself on any one, but I’m always 
tempted to do so. My bronchial trouble increases and my weak 
heart does not help, then my catarrhal condition that causes my 
deafness, all combine to make breathing hard and I have to sit up 
in bed off and on during the night. When I have difficulty in 
breathing, death seems near and J do much thinking about my 
faith. I could not, would not, be a Unitarian. I feel the need of a 
Savior. I have no wish to believe in some of the old, cruel ideas 
of atonement, but Christ is more to me than an example. Last 
night I faced vital questions and I am at least sure that I want 
and seek the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. 

My deafness is shutting me off from companionship, but 
I can read and think and love and pray. .. . 

I miss Johannes. I enjoyed, “As It Was in 1842.” “This 
Unknown 1935” touched my heart. I, too, would grapple with 
the trials—the tests that await me, even the difficulties of 
breathing and sleeping, and leave the issue with Him, the God 
cf all time. 

HEC KOs 


* * 


WHAT IS IT? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What is it Baptists were raised on, Methodists cried for, 
Jews cherish, Universalists threw away, Christian Science was 
solely composed of, Unitarians show a lingering symptom of now 
and then, and the Salvation Army wears next to its skin? Cath- 
olics and Episcopalians show wide varieties, cross pollinated and 
productive. 

Once we had it Why was it lost and what has become of it? 
Could we get along much farther without it, how can it be re- 
gained, and will we use it if we find it? 

The first thousand correct answers may prevent something 
painful and lingering, and also entitle the senders to admission 
to the new World Fair. 

Wansit Aggin. 


ANSWER TO PRAYER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I suggest that one number of the Leader through Lent 
be given wholly over to the subject of Prayer. 

A while ago we had a page or two in our paper filled with 
prayers of noted people, etc. That is not what I mean. I suggest 
that every minister search through his parish for reliable in- 
stances where prayer has been answered and where courage and 
strength have been given through prayer. 

Iam impressed to offer this suggestion after reading that the 
night before the Proclamation of Emancipation was signed, 
President Lincoln spent alone in prayer. 

Mrs. Lincoln didn’t want the President to sign the procla- 
mation, and in the morning she went to his room and said in her 
quick, impatient manner, ‘‘Well, what are you going to do?” 


“Do?” said Lincoln, “I am under orders.” And he signed the 
world-renowned paper. 
What prayer did for this great man can be done for us all. 
Now, Universalists preach that man is saved through 
character. How can character be formed in a surer way than 
through prayer to a “God of Love?” 
Setting aside the spiritual value of this suggestion, I think 
a number of this kind would stimulate interest in the Leader. 
Flora H. Skillings. 
Malden, Mass. 


* * 


WE NEED JESUS 


To the Kditor of the Leader: 

As the editor of the Leader remarked not long ago, it is sur- 
prising that the Townsend Plan has met with so much favor, 
that is amongst sensible, thinking people. 

Whether there was any provision against the young folks 
giving up their jobs and helping the older ones spend their fifty 
dollars per week, I have not heard, but there are other angles of 
view to be considered which are important and to which I wish 
to call attention. 

One is, that to force a large percentage of people to spend 
two hundred dollars a month would work to their own harm, 
to a point of éntoxication, unless the spenders were decidedly 
Christian and used their easily gotten gains for the benefit of the 
poor miserable of the earth, here and elsewhere, who were ineligi- 
ble. 

Too much food, too much clothing, too much candy, too 
much liquor, too much immorality. Too much fun and no work, 
in fact, would make Jack a bad boy. Better for anyone, old or 
young, to wear out rather than rust out, and the Master says, 
““A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.”’ 

A true Christian gives to the world the best he has, without 
thought of return, and to “‘eat, drink and be merry,” is not good 
for the soul. Soul development is what we need far more than 
physical excesses, and the fault lies in the fact that men are not 
trained to recognize it. Religious leaders are lax in their efforts. 

We need Jesus, not Townsend. 

Henry A. Lovejoy. 

West Medford, Mass. 


Bi 


A COMPLIMENT FOR THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In an Ohio city last week, I had dinner with ministers of 
several denominations. The leading Presbyterian of the city said 
that for years he took his own church paper and one other, 
changing each year from denomination to denomination. But 
about six years ago he settled on The Christian Leader as the 
paper he wanted to supplement his own, and had stuck to it ever 
since. He said he considered it ‘‘front rank.’’ Glad to pass this 
word along. 

Ex-Editor. 


* % cad 


QUITE A HELP IN FACT 


Bill Fox may well be called the champion optimist. He was 
sitting on the roof of his house during a flood, watching the water 
flow past, when the neighbor who owned a boat rowed across to 
him. 

“Hello, Bill!’ said the man. 

‘Hello, Sam!” replied Bill, pleasantly. 

‘“All your fowls washed away this morning?” 

“Yes, but the ducks can swim.” 

“Orange trees gone, too?” 

“Yes, but everybody said the crop would be a failure 
anyhow.” 

“T see the river’s reached above your windows, Bill.” 

“That’s all right, Sam,” was the reply. ‘Them windows 
needed washin’.”’—Montreal Star. 
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The Real Wesley 


The Rediscovery of John Wesley. By 

George Croft Call. (Holt. $2.50.) 

This book will make a considerable stir 
within Methodism and will be challenging 
to non-Methodists who have taken over 
unquestioningly the traditional picture of 
John Wesley. If it were not so carefully 
documented the validity of the author’s 
argument would be hard for anyone to 
judge who has not spent years on a study 
of the original sources. Professor Call 
has not only done that, he has made a 
careful analysis of the criticisms leveled 
at Wesley by his contemporaries, which are 
contained in a mass of writing and recorded 
utterance which, though it varies in degree 
of severity, agrees in its main contentions. 
Very properly Dr. Call points out that it is 
just as important to know the impression 
Wesley made upon the churchmen of his 
age as to know his reaction to the Chris- 
tianity of the time. 

The conclusions Dr. Call has drawn from 
studies which began in 1904 and filled five 
periods of res-arch totaling twelve years, 
are revolutionary, and if he can justify 
them it is clear that Wesley’s theological 
position, and therefore his place in Chris- 
tian history, has been gravely misrepre- 
sented by tradition. 

The issue can be briefly stated thus: 
Wesley has been universally regarded as 
anti-Calvinistic, and the Revival he led 
has been pictured as an Arminian reaction 
against the teachings of Calvin. Calvin 
exalted God and depreciated the power 
of man to seek or find for and in himself 
any real spiritual security or “salvation.” 
Arminianism thought better of man, and 
was open to an understanding with those 
who relied upon the human reason. The 
issue had not arisen for the first time in the 
eighteenth century, nor for the last. It is 
before us again in the theism versus human- 
ism controversy. Dr. Call is avowedly 
moved by what, he regards as the grave 
menace of modern humanism and its in- 
roads into Methodist thought to contend 
vigorously that John Wesley, so far from 
radically attacking Calvinism and advo- 
cating an Arminian trust in man, actually 
contended against the humanizing of 
Christian faith in the Anglican Church. 
He asks his fellow Methodists whether they 
have lost the elements of power in Wesley’s 
doctrine of Christian experience, whether 
the crisis in religion today is not one that 
arises because men are doing today, even 
within the church Wesley founded, what 
he in his day thought subversive of the 
Christian faith. He finds Methodism re- 
sembling more the humanistic Anglicanism 
which Wesley challenged than the Evan- 
gelical movement he created. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Anyone who wishes to controvert Dr. 
Call’s thesis must have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Sermons, Journal, and Letters 
of Wesley, and of the tracts and sermons 
which criticized him. He makes out a very 
convincing case for a John Wesley who, to 
use his own phrase, stood “within a hair’s 
breadth” and on “‘the very edge of’ Cal- 
vin’s position. It does not make Wesley 
more attractive to us to learn how central 
to his thought were the convictions that 
all good must be attributed to the free grace 
of God, man having no natural free will 
or merit even for what he does when moved 
by the Grace of God! I suspect Wesley’s 
interest to many of us will continue 
to center in his unique self-revelation 
(matched in Christian history only by 
Augustine and hardly even by him), in his 
extraordinary intellectual gifts as a lin- 
guist, author, and translator, in his un- 
paralleled practical labors as an itinerant 
preacher and missionary, and, above all, 
in his insistence that religion lies in an 
inward experience, not in _ theological 
wranglings and dead ceremonies, com- 
bined as it was with sagacity in devising 
a type of church life and Christian nurture 
acceptable to simple people to condition 
and reinforce the essential “‘experience.” 

In the light of a new emphasis through- 
out Protestantism upon theology and the 
doctrine of divine grace, whether in Barth- 
ian terms or in less polemic language. and 
in the light of the doubts which many 
liberals are raising about the nineteenth 
century optimism on which they were 
suckled, this fresh study of Wesley is 
bound to sharpen the issue even for those 
(and surely they are the majority of 
Methodists) who follow Wesley’s injunc- 
tion that they should ‘‘think for them- 
selves.” It will not be of much use to set up 
Wesley’s convictions as a norm Methodists 
must follow, but it will be valuable to all 
Methodists to judge how far they have 
moved from Wesley’s own central affirma- 
tions. 

H.E.B.S. 


ok * 


Anglo-Catholic Devotions 


The Riches of Christ. By Bede Frost. 
(Maemillan. $1.75.) 


Father Frost offers materials for day-by- 
day Lenten meditations. They give one 
the feeling that comes when one sees a 
good man of obvious sincerity and beauty 
of character following practices which, 
even as symbolism, remain devoid of 
meaning to oneself. One cannot scoff, one 
must be humble, but one cannot go and 
do likewise even for the sake of friendliness, 
for that would be to insult sincerity with 
insincerity. 

“All true devotion must be rooted in 
dogma,” says Father Frost. We see better 
what he means when we reach Good Friday 


and read: “‘There is no Mass today. That 
which is done at the altar is but the sum- 
ming up of what, in time, was begun 
yesterday, that Act which although it has 
its moments in time, is of the Eternal order 
of reality itself, is not made more by that 
immersion in time but only made accessible 
and available to us men and for our sal- 
vation.”” Or do we? 


* * 


ST. LAWRENCE DINNER 


The alumni of St. Lawrence University 
who live in the Greater Boston area held 
another successful meeting and dinner at 
the Hotel Westminster, Boston, on Wash- 
ington’s birthday. There was an attend- 
ance of fifty-four. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg was 
toastmaster and Rev. Seth R. Brooks of 
Malden spoke as president of the Alumni 
Association. Before the main addresses 
several persons were called up to respond 
in from one to a dozen sentences. These 
impromptu speakers were Dr. van Schaick, 
Arthur Wilcox, Edith Lynch, Russell 
Osgood, Malcolm Tate, Gustave H. Lein- 
ing and Robert Cushman. 

P. B. McGinnis, St. Lawrence ’26, came 
from New York to represent the Alumni 
Council. He gave a clear, straightforward 
statement about present conditions in the 
college, dealing with budget, number of 
students and the cooperation of alumni. 

Among the achievements of the Alumni 
Council he mentioned the Employment 
Bureau in New York, the Alumni C ift 
Fund and the Alumni Trustee. He showed 
clearly the remarkably close relationship 
which exists between the college and 
its graduates, and the strong practical 
backing which older graduates give to 
younger. 

Prof. Albert Bickmore Corey, Ph.D., 
John Stebbins Lee professor of history, 
made the main address of the evening. He 
did not deal in generalities, but gave a 
clear picture of the educational ideals of the 
university, the means taken to realize 
them and the splendid recognition that 
has come to the university from the edu- 
cational world. There is a new emphasis 
in the university upon social studies, there 
is a development of work for honors, there 
is an immense amount of time given to 
vocational guidance, both from the stand- 
point of studying the student to see what 
he is fitted for, and studying the world to 
see what work needs to be done. 

St. Lawrence graduates are doing ad- 
mirable post-graduate work in various 
institutions in the United States. St. 
Lawrence men have been honored several 
times by appointment to traveling fellow- 
ships for study in Europe, although only ten 
in all are available. Professor Corey made 
a remarkably fine impression. Dancing 
followed the addresses. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


LENTEN WORSHIP IN THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


To those in charge of the guidance and 
instruction of boys and girls in the church 
school enough stress cannot be placed 
upon the preparation of each Sunday’s 
worship service. This is especially true 
now as we approach the Lenten season. 
As thoroughly as a minister plans his 
sermon and worship for the adult congre- 
gation, just as thoroughly should those 
in charge plan the service of the “‘junior 
church.” For this there is material in 
abundance at any denominational pub- 
lishing house; it can be found also in many 
religious publications. 

Pupil participation in the Lenten ser- 
vices I believe to be of great importance. 
Given a central theme, the series of services 
should be built around that theme. Hymns, 
scriptures, stories, and either organ or 
piano music should all be in keeping. 
Nothing destroys the continuity of the 
series more than an inappropriate hymn 
or a meaningless poem. Yet nothing de- 
tracts more than a participant’s lack of 
spiritual preparation for the service. 
Therefore, with pupil participation, wise 
and consecrated leadership is necessary. 
So is a weekly study of the service in order 
to conduct it in the most helpful and wor- 
shipful manner. 

From actual experience one school has 
found different types of services extremely 
useful. One year in each Lenten service 
there was presented a ten-minute drama- 
tization of the life of Jesus, in which chil- 
dren of the school took part. This proved 
spiritually helpful, though it demanded 
a great deal of time and care in prepara- 
tion. Another year this same school built 
a series of worship services around great 
religious pictures, with Jesus as the central 
thought. From the Perry Picture Co. 
miniature copies were purchased and each 
Sunday a copy of the picture interpreted 
in the service was given to each child. 
Another year this same school selected a 
group of boys and girls to prepare a paper 
each Sunday on the life of Jesus and their 
thought of him. This year the Lenten 
services will be built around some great 
hymns of the church. However large or 
small a school may be, a carefully pre- 
pared series of worship services should 
bring rich returns in religious growth. 

Frank B. Chatterton. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

ok * 
WORLD’S CONVENTION 


Plans are well under way for the Twelfth 
World’s Sunday School Convention which 
is to meet in Oslo, Norway, early in July 
of 1936. A recent message was received 
at the headquarters office of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York City, from Rt. Rev. 


EACLE MEK O30 Ge: DE ROKER OK aE OF 
* COME YE YOURSELVES APART +* 


Let us put by some hour of every 
day - 
For holy things—whether it be * 


* when dawn * 
* Peers through the windowpane, or * 
e when the moon is 
* Flames like a burnished topaz in * 
% the vault, # 


Or when the thrush pours in the ear * 
sf of eve 
Its plaintive melody; some little 


x 


x hour = 
* Wherein to hold rapt converse * 
zc with the soul = 
* From sordidness and self a sane- * 
ca earys Hs 
* Swept by the winnowing of unseen * 
‘s wings, 4 
* And touched by the White Light * 
‘i Ineffable. i 
# Clinton Scollard. 
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Johan Lunde, Bishop Primate of Norway, 
in which Bishop Lunde says: ‘“‘We shall do 
our best to see that the delegates are well 
taken care of in our beautiful and beloved 
country. We are very happy to be able to 
relate that our country’s king, His Majesty 
Haakon VII, has promised to act as the 
Convention’s guardian.” Thus Norway 
is deeply conscious of the honor and re- 
sponsibility bestowed upon the Sunday 
school workers of that land in the coming 
of this World’s Convention in 1936, and 
church and state are happily combining 
to accord the thousands of delegates a 
cordial weleome and a hospitable con- 
sideration of their welfare during con- 
vention days.—l'rom World Wide Sunday 
School News. 


* * 


SUGGESTIVE LENTEN SERVICES 


Annually this association sends out to 
superintendents of Universalist church 
schools suggestions for a series of Lenten 
worship services. As stated briefly last 
week, the theme this year is ‘“The Influence 
of Jesus through the Ages.”” Thesub-titles, 
Sunday by Sunday, are as follows: 
March 10-—Introductory service. 

encing Others. 

March 17—The Influence of Jesus upon 

Persons. 

March 24—The Influence of Jesus upon 

Society. 

March 8i—The Influence of Jesus upon 

Literature. 

April 7—The Influence of Jesus upon 

Music. 

April 14—The Influence of Jesus upon Art. 
April 21—The Influence of Jesus upon 
My Life. 


Influ- 


Thoughtfully worked over and _ pre- 
pared by your leader, these services should 
be both interesting and informing. That 
is not their chief purpose, however. Un- 
less, together with a fresh realization of the 
“amazing consequence” which Jesus’ life 
and teachings have wrought in the world, 
there is created in the hearts of all who 
shall worship together a new sense of 
values and a deep yearning to measure up 
to the pattern of life set by Jesus, these 
services will fall far short of the goal set 
for them. Fittingly the series closes with 
“The Influence of Jesus on My Life.” 
Here on Easter Sunday, a day of newness 
of life and fresh beginnings, each one will 
have an opportunity to think through the 
question: ‘‘Am I willing to change? Do I 
dare become better acquainted with Jesus, 
to let the rightness and the loveliness of his 
life challenge me to be truer and lovelier 
than Iam? Am I brave enough, not just 
to admire him, but really to assume some 
of the high responsibilities with which he 
has charged those who profess to follow 
him?”’ 


* * 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING 
otaletos Hebruanyae! OF ae tema $115.79 
Lotalmconhebruatyac lowest een 165.21 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

Two recent letters from Danbury, Conn., 
mention the unusually large attendance in 
our church school there and the fine spirit 
which pervades the entire group. No con- 
tests, no pressure, just a gradual building— 
the result of earnest, trained teachers, who 
take their tasks seriously and whose pupils 
are increasingly conscious of the real values 
they receive from being present at every 
church school session. 


Mr. Francis G. Ricker, who has been 
closely identified with our church in 
Washington, D. C., and who recently 
entered Andover-Newton Seminary, is 
actively engaged as a leader in church 
school work in the Unitarian church near 
by. His first task was the holding of group 
and individual conferences to determine 
the most urgent needs. On the basis of 
these findings he has developed an intro- 
ductory series of monthly workers’ meet- 
ings designed to help teachers and officers 
think through the aims of religious educa- 
tion and discover some of the ways in which 
they can meet them. 


On the Committee of Religious Educa- 
tion of All Souls Church of Braintree, 
Mass., is a representative from each or- 
ganization of the church. At the request of 
Mrs. Ernest W. Mann, representative of 
the Women‘s Alliance, Miss Yates recently 
attended a regular meeting of this organi- 
zation and addressed some sixty women 
on the topic, ‘‘Religious Education for Our 
Day.” 


bo 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


Y. P. C. U. CHURCH EXTENSION 


The Church Extension program of the 
Y.P.C. U. aims to carry out the purposes 
of our organization by increasing, extend- 
ing, and making more effective its influ- 
ence, not only throughout the Universalist 
Church but among all denominations and 
peoples, in the local community, in the 
nation, and in the world. 

Upon the local Y. P. C. U. falls much of 
the responsibility for carrying out the 
Church Extension program. The local 
union is the most important criterion by 


which the organization is judged by the ~ 


local church, the local community, and the 
other churches and organizations. We 
must give an impression that truly reflects 
the real aims and purposes of our organiza- 
tion. We are a Christian young people’s 
society in practice and not by profession 
alone. 

An outline is presented to show how the 
Church Extension program may be carried 
out. 


In the Local Community 


1. By cooperating with other young 
people’s societies for the promotion of 
religious, social and civile projects. 

A. Organize, if possible, a community 
young people’s council if none exists in 
your town. Such projects as the Red 
Cross, Tuberculosis Prevention, Com- 
munity Chests, and Welfare Relief of 
various kinds offer opportunities in every 
community. 

2. By being ready and willing at all 
times to cooperate with other bodies which 
are working for the good of the community. 


In the Universalist Church 


1. By supporting the local church. 

A. Members of the union joining the 
church. 

B. Cooperation with minister and 
other church officers in their endeavors. 

C. Attending religious services and 
business meetings of the parish. 

D. Offering suggestions for improve- 
ment of church program and activities. 

EK. Active work, such as teaching in 
church schools. 

F. Financial support from unioners 
by pledges. 

2. By supporting the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention. 

A. Educate 
organization. 

B. Educate yourself regarding its 
mission work. 

C. Educate yourself regarding its 
part in the Free Church Fellowship. 

3. By supporting The Christina Leader, 
recognized as an outstanding religious 
journal. 

4. By supporting the State and National 
Y. P. C. U. organizations. 

A. Conferences and Conventions. 


yourself regarding its 


B. Publications, Onward and_ state 
papers. 
C. Joint endeavors with other organi- 
zations 
1. Commission on Social Responsi- 
bility. 
2. Young People’s rallies. 
D. The National Church Extension 
program. 
E. Financial support through pledges. 


In the Nation and World 
1. By taking part in World Peace 
movements. 

A. Supporting the munitions investi- 
gation. 

B. Supporting efforts to get the United 
States to join agencies for International 
peace. 

2. By supporting the cause for better 
motion pictures. 
38. By temperance education. 
William E. Gardner, 


Executive Secretary, National Y.P.C.U. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NO BLIZZARD INTERFERES 


The Clara Barton Birthplace Committee 
was much more successful in holding its 
meeting this month. Last month the 
streets were piled high with snow, so high 
that but one member appeared. 

The meeting Friday, Feb. 15, was held 
in the small, attractive library of the 
George F. Baker Clinic, one of a group of 
three hospital buildings, the Deaconess 
Hospital, the Palmer Memorial, and now 
the new George F. Baker Clinic. This 
latter building is but ten months old, and 
is to the mind of a laywoman about per- 
fection so far as equipment for research 
and hospitalization are concerned. We 
say “laywoman”’ because it is a laywoman 
who is reporting this meeting. We feei the 
building is about perfection in the eye of the 
medical profession also. 

The meeting was made possible through 
the courtesy of Dr. Joslin and Dr. Cook. 
We met at 10.30, conducted our business 
meeting, and at noon Dr. Joslin acted as 
our personal escort about the building. 
One floor is entirely given over to medical 
research. There we found workers in 
especially equipped small rooms having 
every up-to-date appliance possible to aid 
them in their research. The private rooms 
and small airy wards for patients are most 
attractive, in fact, one found it almost 
impossible to realize that these were 
hospital rooms, they were so cheery, so well 
furnished. It has been our experience that 
most hospitals, even the best, give small 
attention to the cheer of a patient’s room, 
which is often such an important factor, at 
least psychologically, to a patient. 

The sun rooms, the splendidly equipped 
gymnasium for the children, the class room 
where lectures are given every day with 
the exception of Sunday, were all per- 
fectly planned. Dr. Joslin had lectured 
that morning to ten diabetic adults, whose 
combined weight was just one ton! The 
weights were on the blackboard when we 
entered the class room. Through the 
efforts of these great physicians who so 
willingly give of their time and knowledge, 
diabetics are being educated so that they 
know their disease, they know how to take 


care of it, they know, as Dr. Joslin said to 
us, that there is no more need for a diabetic 
to die of diabetic coma than there is for a 
person to die of typhoid or diphtheria. 

As we approached one of the private 
rooms, Dr. Joslin asked for a sheet, which 
a nurse immediately supplied. With this 
held over our noses we entered the room 
to see just the sweetest brand new baby! 
She is the daughter of a proud diabetic 
mother, who held little hope of having a 
family, but, under the efficient care of these 
physicians, she has come through splen- 
didly. We walked by her room and told her 
how sweet her baby was, and a most 
beautifui light came to herface. And this 
is what science did in this one case and is 
doing constantly. 

We learned much, we enjoyed every 
minute of our tour of inspection, and then 
we were asked to go back to the library. 
We were luncheon guests of Dr. Cook that 
noon, and what a transformation had 
taken place in the room in which we had 
just a short time ago completed our busi- 
ness session! The table was immaculately 
spread, with a centerpiece of the most 
gorgeous spring flowers! Our luncheon was 
a delicious Valentine menu, from the ap- 
petizing fruit cup of fresh fruits, to the 
chicken patties, salads, dainty heart- 
shaped cakes and ice cream mold with a 
raspberry sherbet heart molded in the 
center. [t was all so delectable! 

We are very happily planning for cur 
summer camp for the diabetic little girls. 
We grow constantly more proud of this 
worthy project as time goes on, and we feel 
encouraged and spurred to greater action 
because of the whole-hearted cooperation 
of Dr. Joslin and all of his associates. 

If you want to read something inter- 
esting about us, we suggest you get a copy 
of the April, May and June quarterly 
bulletin of the Massachusetts Health 
Department, in which you will find many 
splendid articles on diabetes, but one which 
will especially interest you because it is 
Dr. Priscilla White’s description of the 
Clara Barton Camp for diabetic children. 
The name of the Bulletin is “The Common- 
health.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Wisconsin Letter 


In most of our Wisconsin Universalist 
churches indications of progress are not 
wanting. The reports recently sent to the 
Superintendent show that our churches 
are endeavoring to meet and fulfill the 
modern demands of religion in a sane and 
carefully planned fashion. 

The Little Brick Church on the Hill 
is a rural community church, served by 
our minister, Rev. Henry E. Polley, who 
lives in Oshkosh. Mr. Polley is doing a 
fine work here. Ten new members were 
received into this church during the past 
year. 

Mr. Polley served this same church 
twenty-five years ago, for a period of six 
years. At present he is giving instructions 
to a group of young people, preparatory to 
a confirmation class at Easter. This is the 
first of such instructions ever given there, 
but seemed necessary in response to the 
rather strong Orthodox influence of that 
community. Really, it seems to me just 
the thing we all ought to do. 

I wish our Universalist pastors every- 
where would adopt that plan. Mr. Polley 
says: “‘Emphasis is being laid upon the fine 
outstanding passages in the Bible, such as 
the Ten Commandments, the Twenty-third 
Psalm, the Lord’s Prayer, the Beatitudes, 
and other Scriptures. <A history of the 
church and a catechism on religious ideas 
are also included. It is surprising how 
much more interest youth takes in this 
plan than in a Sunday school that leads to 
no definite end. I have observed for many 
years that the churches having ‘confirma- 
tion’—such as Catholics, Lutherans, and 
Episcopalians—hold their young people 
as members later more than other churches. 
And how many children in liberal families 
grow up to be nothing as far as church 
goes! Leaving children to find their way 
alone in religion, leaves them often a prey 
to fanatics or indifference, so 1t seems to 
me.” 

I have thus quoted Mr. Polley, in a 
report of his work to me, because I deeply 
feel the truth of it, and fully endorse it. 
I sincerely hope as pass it on to my 
readers, that it will set many to thinking 
along the same line. 

Wausau.—Rey. N. E. McLaughlin, 
pastor. Mr. McLaughlin slipped and fell 
on the ice about the middle of January, 
and was incapacitated for three weeks, 
suffering in bed much of that time. He is 
now able to be at his work again. During 
his illness the chureh services were con- 
ducted by Mr. P.-H. McKee, Y. M. C. A. 
secretary in Wausau, superintendent of 
the Universalist Sunday school, and presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Convention, and by 
Mr. Guy V. Aldrich, state secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A.in Wisconsin, Iowa and Minne- 
sota. Mr. Aldrich originally came from 
Vermont, and from an old Universalist 


family. The Wausau church has half a 
dozen men who are capable of filling the 
pulpit on short notice. A fortunate situa- 
tion for any church. 

Four or five néw families coming to 
Wausau within the past year, have identi- 
fied themselves with the church. ‘This is 
most encouraging for any church. 

The Boy Scouts attended the service on 
Feb. 10, to observe the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization. The Wausau 
pastor holds a commission as Scoutmaster, 
dated Nov. 2, 1911, which (so he writes the 
Superintendent) “looks rather antique 
as far as scouting goes.” 

The Ladies’ Aid is ever active. A recent 
joint card party held with the Episco- 
palians was very successful—which means 
some money was realized for both churches. 

Stoughton.—Rev. Merton L. Aldridge, 
pastor. Mr. Aldridge is entering the tenth 
year of his pastorage in Stoughton and 
Mukwonago, which he serves jointly. He 
is very popular in both places. He 
shingled the church last year with his own 
hands. Like the good old time circuit 
rider, he is not afraid of work, knows how 
to do things, and does them. He plans to 
decorate the interior of the church very 
soon, and doubtless this will be accom- 
plished. The church is encouraged, and the 
Sunday school is active and growing. The 
Ladies’ Aid is very much alive, and working 
hard for the church. 

Mukwonago.—As has been stated, 
Mr. Aldridge serves this church jointly 
with Stoughton. The congregations in 
Mukwonago are keeping up well. At their 
annual meeting recently all bills were 
reported paid, and a balance on hand. A 
“hobby and antique exhibit” is being 
planned to be held at an early date. They 
have called the pastor for another year. 

Mr. Aldridge writes: “I haven’t any- 
thing to write but good news from both 
churches, but nothing sensational or ex- 
ceptional—just good, steady progress.” 

Mr. Aldridge gave the annual Armistice 
Day address at Mukwonago to six hundred 
people. On Feb. 10 the Rotary Club of 
Stoughton, with their wives, attended the 
church there, as a compliment to Mr. 
Aldridge. 

Racine.—- Rev. Alexander Winston, 
pastor. Mr. Winston is doing a very ac- 
ceptable piece of church work in Racine, 
under the circumstances. He lives in 
Chicago, where he attends the Meadville 
Theological School, and is in Racine over 
week-ends only. This naturally hinders 
him, and also the church, from realizing 
the utmost success that would otherwise 
be possible. However, the church is alive, 
and the two women’s societies (the Guild 
and the Willing Workers) are ever busy in 
behalf of the church. 

Mr. Winston has opened the church for 


a public forum on Monday evenings, and 
this has attracted considerable interest. 
He is a good preacher, and greatly beloved 
by his parishioners. 

Jt is most desirable, it would appear, to 
undertake the raising of sufficient funds to 
place a pastor in the parsonage, and keep 
him a resident, full-time worker. Otherwise 
the Racine church (or any other one) will 
ultimately come to naught. The Superin- 
tendent believes that the Racine church 
ought to be one of the outstanding churches 
of that city—and of the entire state of 
Wisconsin. 

Markesan.—Since Rev. J. M. Rasnake 
left this church last June, little or no 
aggressive work has been done. Funds 
and interest are lacking. The Superin- 
tendent has visited Markesan, and it is 
hoped that soon there will be a new awak- 
ening there. Prof. H. P. Boody, of Rippon 
College, has been giving them some services 
recently. Some unfortunate local condi- 
tions must be overcome before Markesan 
can become a successful church. 

Augusta.—This village church has been 
more or less dormant for many years. The 
Superintendent, and an occasional service 
by some one of our pastors, have kept it on 
the map. They have a small Ladies’ Aid 
Society, but no active services through the 
winter, and few in summer. The church 
should be active, and with sufficient local 
interest it could have at least monthly 
preaching. 

Monroe.—The State Superintendent is 
minister at Monroe. The church is active 
and progressive. All departments are at 
work. The Sunday school is growing. A 
friendly contest is in progress. Our new 
superintendent, C. L. Stillman, has a 
splendid company of competent teachers, 
and a monthly conference of officers and 
teachers is held. 

The Round Table Class—consisting 
principally of young men—has Just held a 
very successful entertainment for the 
benefit of the church, and cleared $30, 
which has been turned over to the church 
treasurer. Charles Ludlow, great-grandson 
of one of the founders of the Monroe 
church, recently gave a dramatic read- 
ing of “Outward Bound” to a fine audi- 
ence. 

The Liberal Men’s Club, organized more 
than a year ago by the pastor, meets once 
a month for supper and a program. This 
organization has gradually developed into 
something like a community affair, and 
from seventy-five to one hundred men at- 
tend. The pastor is its president, and 
director of its activities. Men of all de- 
nominations take part, including Catholics 
and Jews. 

The Ladies’ Aid has more than a hundred 
members, and is a power in the church and 
community. Twice a.month they meet in 
the chsrch parlors.. Through the will of 
Mrs. Charlotte S :therland, who died 
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recently, the Aid receives $1,000. A year 
ago, in the will of Mrs. Effiie Sherron, our 
church received $1,000. These two legacies, 
coming to our Monroe church in these 
times of stress and strain, have been most 
encouraging and helpful. 

At this writing, 2 committee from the 
board of trustees is considering the matter 
of purchasing a parsonage for the church, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Roger F. Etz addressed the Unity 

Club of Boston University, Feb. 20, and 
_ the Rotary Club of Lynn, Feb. 21. 

Mr. Henry Schooley of Tufts College 
has been engaged by the church in Chelsea, 
Mass., to serve as pastor and preacher to 
the end of the church year the last of June, 
Mr. John Parkhurst, also of Tufts College, 
will assist Mr. Schooley in the preaching 
services. 

Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, preached for Dr. Albion in 
Framingham on Feb. 24. On March 38, 
Dr. Coons will have the service in Taunton. 


Preachers in and about Boston on Feb. 
24, as arranged by the office of the 
State Superintendent, were: Mr. Emerson 
Schwenk at the Church of the Redemption; 
Rev. Charles Easternhouse of Machias, 
Maine, at Beacon Church, Brookline; Mr. 
Francis Randall of Tufts College at Essex; 
Rey. A. N. Foster of Lexington at Gardner; 
Mr. John Parkhurst of Tufts College at 
Hardwick; Dr. Frank W. Merrick of 
Beverly at Marblehead; Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons at Medford Hillside; Rev. Mr. 
Hanna (Congregationalist) at Norwood; 
Rev. Harry L. Thornton of Framingham 
at West Somerville; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
at Taunton. 


Preachers in the vacant pulpits in Massa- 
chusetts on March 8 will be: Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion; Rev. Mr. Ensley (Methodist) at 
Norwood; Mr. Thomas Sinclair at West 
Somerville; Dr. A. Gertrude Earle at 
Medford Hillside; Dr. Coons at Taunton. 


Mr. Charlies. Wellman, of Woburn, 
Mass., who is the son of Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman, Unitarian minister, is the winner 
of the Church School Hymn Book Title 
Contest conducted by the Beacon Press 
among the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches and church schools. The judges 
finally selected the title ‘“The Beacon Song 
and Service Book,’ submitted by Mr. 
Wellman, as the most available for the 
forthcoming hymnal for liberal church 
schools to be published in the late spring. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary of Tokyo, 
Japan, announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Alfreda Louise, to Mr. Geoffrey 
Vaughn Morgan in London on Jan. 28. 

Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of Greens- 
boro, N. C., addressed the Wednesday 
Literary Club of her city recenfly on 
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with cash in hand to pay, and it is expected 
that in a short time the pastor and family 
will be settled in it. 

Five were baptized a week ago, and the 
prospects for new members at an early date 
are encouraging. 

The pastor is in demand for addresses 
and many funerals. 

Luther Riley Robinson. 


and Interests 


“Founding Fathers and the Federal Con- 
stitution,” and spoke on ‘‘Homes in Caro- 
lina” before the Winthrop Chapter D. A. R. 


Rev. R. R. Hadley of Arlington, Mass., 
and Rev. Donald G. Lothrop of Wakefield 
exchanged pulpits Feb. 24. 


Indiana 


Manchester.—-The Manchester church 
is a rural church in a rural community. 
Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt of Muncie 
preaches here the fourth Sunday evening 
of each month. Our membership is sixty- 
six, living in various states of the Union, 
and one in Honolulu. There were three 
deaths last year and one in January of this 
year, and two accessions in 19384. Our 
Sunday school is small in numbers but very 
wide awake and holds sessions every 
Sunday in the year. We hold regular 
monthly business meetings at the homes 
of members. After the business session a 
social hour is held and refreshments served. 
The Ladies’ Aid meets nearly every week. 
Our third oldest member, Mrs. Emma 
Van Scyoe Lusk, who united with this 
church May 11, 1876, and her husband, 
Luther H. Lusk, who joined a few years 
ater, celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary at home, with 114 relatives 
and friends as guests and callers, Sunday, 
Feb. 3, 1935. These loyal, steadfast, and 
devout Universalists have both held im- 
portant offices in the church and the latter 
is still a member of the executive board. 
Their two sons, Alton G. of South Bend, 
Ind., and Robert W. of Manchester, have 
been members of this church for thirty-four 
years and have taken an aetive part. 


Maine 


Livermore——Rev. A. L. Simonson, 
pastor. We have enjoyed exceptionally 
good attendance during the winter months 
despite the severity of the weather—a 
good indication of the loyalty and sin- 
cerity of the people. This is the first 
winter in several years that the church has 
remained open every Sunday. On Friday, 
Dec. 14, the pre-Christmas season was 
begun with a stereopticon lecture prepared 
by Dr. Potterton, entitled ‘““‘The Servant 
in the House.” A host of friends and 
parishioners enjoyed the lecture and sang 
Christmas carols. After the lecture a social 
hour was enjoyed. Dec. 21, a large congre- 
gation took part in a very impressive 
candle-lighting service conducted by the 
pastor. The beauty and symbolism of this 
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service made it one of the outstanding 
events of the year. Tuesday, Feb. 12, the 
ladies of the church served a delicious 
oyster stew supper, after which another 
of Dr. Potterton’s lectures was given by 
Mrs. Simonson. Although little material 
profit was realized, everyone felt amply 
repaid by the good fellowship that was 
so much in evidence. It has been necessary 
to change the time of the Sunday service 
to 11.15 to allow the pastor to reach here 
from Canton, where the service does not 
end until 10.45. Plans are now under way 
for special Lenten services. 

Canton.—Rev. A. L. Simonson, pastor. 
On Nov. 22 we entertained the other 
members of the Larger Parish at a dinner 
and evening of seriousness and fun. Rev. 
Weston A. Cate of Auburn was the speaker, 
and gave us a message on the importance 
of Christian activity. It is planned to 
continue these get-togethers at intervals 
during the year. Dec. 6, the winter church 
fair and play were held. The attendance 
and income were good rewards for the 
efforts of the ladies. This church can boast 
a strong Ladies’ Circle which works hard 
and succeeds well. On the Sunday immedi- 
ately preceding Christmas one of the best 
congregations of the winter turned out for 
the Christmas candle-lighting service. A 
large lighted star over the pulpit greatly 
enhanced the effect, the church being in 
darkness except for the light of this star. 
At the annual parish meeting and dinner 
on Jan. 7, officers were elected for the year. 
On Jan. 2 Young People’s Sunday was 
observed. This church can now boast a 
strong organization of young people, which 
was impossible before the settlement of a 
full-time pastor. The sermon period was 
very ably taken up by two young people, 
one of the Canton church and the other 
of the Canton Point church, who told in a 
straightforward manner “What Young 
People Expect from the Church.” The 
time of the service has been changed from 
evening until morning because of ‘the 
difficulty of traveling at night during the 
winter. It is hoped that a greater number 
of people may be served by the change. 

Canton Point.—Rey. A. L. Simonson, 
pastor. This church, with a membership 
of but twelve families, is one of the most 
active small churches that may be found. 
Despite the inclement winter weather we 
have not missed a Sunday’s service. A 
100 percent attendance always greets the 
pastor. The Christmas candle-lighting 
service was held here on Dec. 19. A group 
of young men of the community assisted 
as light bearers and helped in making the 
service successful and beautiful. Young 
People’s Sunday was observed Jan. 27. 
The young people here have combined 
with the Canton young people in forming a 
strong Y. P. C. U. Plans are now under 
way for special Lenten services. Other 
plans are progressing for the production 
of a play sometime during the spring, 
directed by Mrs. Simonson. The first 
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anniversary of the Maine ‘First Larger 
Parish”’ will be celebrated here on Sunday, 
March 17, with a special rededication 
service. 


Massachusetts 


East Boston.—Rey. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. A free baked-bean supper preceded 
the annual church meeting on Feb. 14. 
Recitations by Mrs. William E. Sanford 
and Mr. Barr were much enjoyed. <A 
decorated cake, bearing seven and a half 
candles, was presented to T. Parker Story, 
who has attained his seventy-fifth birth- 
day. The annual reports showed a year 
of activity. The East Boston Federation 
of Women’s Church Societies was enter- 
tained here. 
were held in this church by the Protestant 
churches of this district. Dr. Roger F. Etz 
was the speaker at one service and the 
pastor gave the address at the other. Both 
of these meetings were preceded by one 
for young people, who were led by Earle W. 
Dolphin—his subject being, ‘Christian 
Citizenship.”” Twenty new hymnals have 
been added to those on hand. This church 
has a live Sunday school of fifty-one and 
an active Ladies’ Aid. Deacon Barr of the 
Baptist church built tables free of charge 
for the Sunday school and Universalist 
men contributed the lumber. 

Chatham.—There are many good things 
to mention in the report of our activities 
for the past year. Eleven new members 
were received into the church. Repairs 
were made upon the property, one of these 
items being the shingling of the entire roof 
of the building. The treasurer reports 
all bills paid, and no debts against the 
society. 

Malden.—Rev. S. R. Brooks, pastor. 
Plans for Lenten services are under way. 
Sermon topics for March 12 and 20, at the 
mid-week services, are announced: “Every 
Man a Discoverer” on March 18, and “The 
Easiest Sin to Commit” on March 20. The 
services commence on Ash Wednesday with 
the Women’s Dedication Service. 

Palmer.—Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. The Clara Barton Guild held a 
successful Valentine card party in the social 
rooms of the church on Feb. 11. The Guild 
is a very active and loyal group, paying 
its quotas and contributing to the local 
church every year. On Sunday evening, 
Feb. 10, the pastor gave the Potterton 
illustrated lecture, ‘“Ben Hur,” which was 
well received. On Thursday evening, 
Feb. 7, the Ladies’ Social Union served a 
public supper. On the same evening, the 
Men’s Club entertained the Odd Fellows 
Dart Baseball Team. On Feb. 17, in the 
evening, the illustrated lecture, ‘‘The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,” was pre- 
sented. Dr. C. J. Hylander, professor of 
biology and geology at the American 
International College. Springfield, was the 
speaker at the meeting of the men’s club 
on Feb. 21. Dr. Hylander’s subject was 
“Death Valley,” and his talk was illus- 
trated with beautiful photographs. 


Two evening union services’ 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. The annual mid-winter parish 
get-together was held on Feb. 19, with 
more than one hundred attending. These 
get-togethers have become one of the 
outstanding events in the social affairs 
of the church. At 6.380 a supper was 
served, and this was followed by a brief 
musical program. The speaker was Dr. 
William Wallace Rose, of the Lynn church, 
and he gave a powerful talk. Dr. Rose 
is no stranger to Portsmouth, for his 
brother, Dr. Henry R. Rose of Haverhill, 
over forty years ago was pastor here. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


W. A. Harper holds the chair of Re- 
ligious Education in Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin is minister 
of the Universalist church in Wausau, 
Wis. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and 
General Superintendent. 

Edwin B. Wilson is associate editor of 
The Brooklyn Eagle. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is secretary of the 
New Hampshire State Convention and 
Superintendent of Churches. 

Dr. Hugh Vernon White is secretary of 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. He is leaving soon for a 
trip around the world to take a year. 

Julius Seelye Bixler is Bussey professor 
of theology at Harvard Divinity School. 

N. W. Lovely is minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Franklin, N. H. He has 
been an officer in a local union of the 
Uae WieofeAs 

Rev. Sheldon Christian is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brunswick, 
Maine. 


* * 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The next meeting of the Boston Uni- 
versalist Club, on the evening of March 11, 
will be Ladies’ Night. For many years 
this has been an annual event, and has 
proved to be one of the most enjoyable 
in the club’s calendar. 

This year Rev. Max A. Kapp, minister 
of the First Universalist Church in Fitch- 
burg, Mass., will give the address. His 
subject will be ‘‘The Adult—a Curious 
Creature.” Miss Reta Shaw will entertain 
with readings and pianologues, and the 
Madison Trio will provide appropriate 
instrumental music. 

Members and their guests will meet at 
the Engineers’ Club at 6 p. m. for a social 
half-hour, which will be followed by a 
dinner at 6.30. 

Tickets are $1.75 and reservations may 
be made with Mr. James D. Tillinghast, 
secretary, 6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge. 

Universalists who are not members of 
the club may also make reservations for 
the dinner, if they wish to attend, and it is 
expected that many will take advantage 


of this opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the activities of the club, which have 
been attracting much favorable comment 
during the year. 


* 


A CONCERT BY MRS. SKEELS 


A Rocky Mount, N. C., newspaper com- 
ments on a concert by Mrs. W. H. Skeels 
as follows: 

Mrs. Betty Brown Skeels, making her 
debut as a concert artist before Rocky 
Mount music lovers, sang first to a group 
of strangers who, long before she had con- 
cluded her beautifully balanced program, 
took her to their hearts as a friend. Mrs. 
Skeels was assisted by Mrs. Adam T. 
Thorp, accompanist, and Mr. William 
Shaw, violinist, who appeared with her in a 
program of nearly two hours duration given 
in the First Universalist Church under the 
auspices of the Mission Circle of the church. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church, was master of ceremonies 
and added to the pleasure of the audience 
in explanatory remarks on the classical 
numbers, which were sung in Italian, 
French, German and Spanish. In behalf 
of the sponsoring group he voiced appre- 
ciation to the assisting musicians, who, as 
he said, made the concert possible. 

Mrs. Skeels, who, as Miss Betty Brown, 
of Boston, enjoyed a professional career 
in New York and the New England States 
following years of intensive study, pos- 
sesses a dramatic soprano voice which is 
unusually rich and warm in quality and is of 
ample power and compass. Her technique 
is flawless and her enunciation excellent. 
She sings easily and naturally and her own 
apparent joy in giving voice to the expres- 
sion of others adds immeasurably to the 
pleasure of those who hear her sing. 

The coming of Mr. and Mrs. Skeels to 
this city from their home in New York 
was a happy event for Rocky Mount 
people, who have found in the case of other 
Northerners who have journeyed South 
that the line which cleaves the two sections 
is more a thing of myth than of any tangi- 
ble substance. 

Pilar 


DR. TOMLINSON ABROAD 


A letter was received from Dr. Tomlin- 
son written Dec. 2, en route from Manila 
to Java. The party spent Thanksgiving 
in Manila with Dr. Wright, head of the 
Presbyterian Mission there for twenty- 
seven years, and a friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Hare of this church. They were 
held in Manila eighteen hours overtime by 
typhoons in the path of the steamer, but 
escaped any damage. Four days out of 
Manila they stopped at Mascasser on the 
island of Celebes and enjoyed a four-hour 
auto trip inland. The climate is enjoyable, 
warm but not oppressive. The boat is one 
built for the tropics, with much open deck, 
canvas covered, so that cool breezes are 
felt at all times, without direct rays of the 
sun. Four days were spent in Bali, an 
island much in vogue among travelers at 
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present, then on to a week’s stay in Java, 
and thence to Ceylon. Another letter was 
received Jan. 22, dated Dec. 18, at Singa- 
pore, just five weeks in transit. He was 
happy to have received mail from Worces- 
ter friends, Dr. Ayres, Miss Ethel Bemis, 
George R. Stobbs, Edward Fuller, Ralph 
Colebrook, Russell White, Mrs. F. O. 
Houghton and Mrs. Streeter, also the 
November Message. He mentions that the 
party is now 11,000 miles from Worcester 
and wil! soon turn the corner and head for 
Worcester. After six weeks in India the 
travelers will sail up the Persian Gulf to 
Iraq, Palestine and Syria, and their address 
after Feb. 1 will be Athens, Greece, care of 
Thomas Cook & Son. — The Message, 
Worcester, Mass. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. Ernest H. Carritt gave an inter- 
esting address at the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Meeting Feb. 18, on “‘Henry 
Becomes of Age.’ The address, largely 
in the third person, soon was seen to be an 
account of the making of Mr. Carritt him- 
self. 

His listeners saw London and a boy in an 
orthodox religious environment, his early 
contacts with Jowett, Parker, Spurgeon, 
his learning a trade, that of cabinet-maker, 
to fit him to emigrate to America, life in 
Canada, in the States, with the Roy- 
crafters, and finally in Tufts College. He 
was licensed as a Universalist preacher 
Jan. 6, 1922, and since has served churches 
in Middleport, N. Y., Lewiston, Me., Pea- 
body and Marblehead, Mass., and South 
Acton, his present pastorate. 

Rev. Clarence L. Eaton conducted the 
devotional services. 


UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING 


A union ministers’ meeting will be held 
at the Church of the New Jerusalem on 
Bowdoin St., Boston, Monday, March 4, 
at 10.45. Bishop Sherrill will speak on 
“The Significance of Lent.” James R. 
Houghton, professor of music at Boston 
University, will sing. The meeting is 
under the auspices of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches. 


*k * 
CHURCH PUBLICITY 


No church suffers from too much pub- 
licity. The thought is on the publicity 
that helps, not the publicity that hurts. 
There is no need of wasting space on an 
explanation of what constitutes harmful 
publicity. But a church that tells the world 
about its events and its activities has a 
chance of being thought about and talked 
about. The church that says nothing about 
its meetings, programs, message, etc., 
should not be surprised if the community 
pays little attention to that church. 

Naturally, the chief promoter of pub- 
licity should be the minister. He knows 
what is happening in the church and how 
to prepare the copy for the newspapers. 


It is part of his job to provide .the news- 
papers with copy and not to depend upon 
anybody else to do this. If he does, he will 
be disappointed. 

Our state has several ministers who are 
alert to this matter. They know the value 
of publicity either for sermons or for 
church activities. If they have a guest 
preacher, his picture appears in the local 
newspapers with biographical matter, so 
that the community knows something 
about this visitor in the Universalist 
church. Their Sunday services are ad- 
vertised and people know that this par- 
ticular church is open and doing business. 
The annual meetings are reported in detail 
and everybody learns from the newspaper 
that this church has had a good year. Why 
not? 

A church can suffer from too little 
publicity. But why this policy when news- 
papers are eager for copy and when it does 
not broadcast good news?-—Empire State 
Universalist. 

* ok 
BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. ‘They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 


and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.15 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

* * 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 

Apr. 21. Easter. 

May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Francis A. Gray 


Emma Walter, wife of Rev. Francis A. Gray, D. D., 
died Feb. 14 in Washington, D. C. Funeral services 
were held at the Lee Funeral Home in Washington, 
Feb. 16, and were conducted by Rev. Frederic W. 
Perkins, D. D., minister of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church. The body was cremated and the 
interment will take place later at Danvers, Mass. 

Mrs. Gray was born at Lockport, N. Y., May 23, 
1864, the daughter of Frederick and Theresa Walter. 
There on July 27, 1886, she married Dr. Gray, who 
was then serving the Lockport Universalist church, 
his first pastorate. 

With her husband, she labored faithfully in the 
Universalist churches at Arlington, Mass., Worcester, 
Mass. (Ail Souls), Nashua, N. H., Somerviile, Mass. 
(Winter Hill), Aktion, Ohio, Stamford, Conn., Bath, 
Me., and Philadelphia (Restoration). 

She is survived by her husband and two sons, 
Walter F. Gray of New York City and Maleolm Gray 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Gray will be with his son, 68 South Harlem 
Road, Snyder, N. Y. (a suburb of Buffaio), for some 
time. 


Mrs. Colman Tilden 


Mrs. Eliza Howard, widow of Colman Tilden, died 
on Feb. 14 in Chelsea, Mass., where she had lived for 
eighty-five years. 

She was born in Boston, Oct. 25, 1840, the daughter 
of Charles and Eliza E. Howard, moving to Chelsea 
when she was about seven years old. 

Despite her advanced years, Mrs. Tilden remained 
keen and bright, taking an active interest in all the 
affairs of life. 

She was a member of the Universalist church of 
Chelsea, a Sunday school teacher and a devoted 
reader of The Leader. 

Surviving her are two daughters—Mrs. John C. E. 
Restall of Chelsea and Mrs. David A. Robinson of 
Everett. There are also three grandchildren and on 
great-grandchild. 

Funeral services were held on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 17, and burial was in the family lot at Woodlawn. 


Miss Lizzie Leard 


Georgia Universalists will be greatly shocked to 
learn of the death of Miss Lizzie Leard of Canon, Ga., 
which occurred at the Royston Hospital on Feb. 8, 
after a brief illness of only a week. Miss Leard was for 
many years treasurer of the Georgia State Convention 
and well known throughout the state by the Uni- 
versalists. 

She was one of the most helpful and public-spirited 
of Canon citizens, and her death is an irreparable loss 
to the community as well as great grief to her personal 
friends. Her life was largely given to the welfare of her 
home town, although her work in the entire county 
was not inconsiderable. 

She was a teacher in surrounding schools as well as 
in Canon, was a county demonstrator in home eco- 
nomics in the neighboring county, was assistant 
cashier in the Farmers’ Bank of Canon, was town clerk 
at one time, and treasurer of the local school board at 
the time of her death. The Mission Circle of her 
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church, as well as the Parent-Teachers Association 
of the school, knew her as an officer. The first 
person thought of and the first one appealed to for 
help in any new project or scheme for social better- 
ment in the community was always Miss Leard—and 
she never failed to respond. 

“Being dead, she yet speaketh.’”’ As immediate 
relatives to mourn their loss, she leaves a father and 
mother, four brothers and one sister, and a number 
of nephews and nieces. 

The funeral was held in the Universalist church 
at Canon, and the many beautiful floral offerings as 
well as the large concourse of people in attendance 
attested to the respect in which she was held. 

Rey. Leonard Prater, her pastor, and Rev. Nellie 
Mann Opdale conducted the services, and a large 
choir furnished the music. Six nephews acted as 
pall-bearers.— Universalist Herald. 


Mrs. Elsie L. Perkins 


Mrs. Elsie L. Perkins, widow of Francis B. Perkins 
and stepmother of Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of 
Washington, D. C., died at her home, 7 Rosedale 
St., Dorchester, Mass., on Feb. 21. She was born in 
Hatley, Quebec, nearly eighty-nine years ago, the 
daughter of Henry W. and Frances M. (Williams) 
Noyes. She was educated in the schools of Hatley and 
married Mr. Perkins in Boston. 

Funeral services were held at her home Monday, 
Feb. 25, and were conducted by Rey. Stanley G. 
Spear of Beverly. 

She is survived by Dr. Perkins, a son, Sprague H. 
Perkins, with whom she lived, Mrs. James Talbot, 
a daughter, five grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children. 

Dr. and Mrs. Perkins of Washington were at the 
funeral. 


Mrs. Sarah Bachelder 


Funeral services for Mrs. Sarah M. Bachelder, 
widow of Charles E. Bachelder, who died Feb. 21 in 
her 101st year at the home of her son, Herbert 
Bachelder, were held Feb. 23 from the Tilton funeral 
home, Haverhill. Dr. Henry R. Rose, pastor of the 
First Universaiist Church of which she had been a 
member many years, officiated. Burial was in East 
Kingston, N. H. 

Mrs. Bachelder, one of Haverhill’s oldest residents, 
was unusually active until a day or two before her 
passing. She was born in Lynn, on Jan. 20, 1835, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Shaw. Her mother 
before her marriage was Sallie Bartlett, a direct 
descendant of Josiah Bartlett of Revolutionary fame, 
who was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence from Massachusetts. 

She was married in Exeter, N. H., July 19, 1856, to 
Charles E. Bachelder, who served with the Union 
army during the Civil War. Coming to Haverhill in 
1867, Mrs. Bachelder had been a continuous resident 
there with the exception of a short time that she 
resided in Kensington, N. H. 

Until she was well past ninety years of age, Mrs. 
Bachelder vividly recalled the incidents of Civil War 
days, when she remained at home to care for the chil- 
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dren while her husband went to the South to help 
defend the Union cause. During the World War she 
knitted for the boys overseas and did what she could 
to assist in preparing things to comfort them in the 
camps and hospitals. 

She was a past president of Major How Women’s 
Relief Corps, a former member of the Haverhill 
Woman’s Club, Inc., and a member of the First 
Universalist Church. 

Besides her son, Herbert, with whom she resided, 
Mrs. Bachelder is survived by a daughter, Mrs. May 
M. Frank of Haverhill, two grandchildren, H. Wallace 
Bachelder and Marion BH. Bachelder, and a great 
grandchild, H. Wallace Bachelder, Jr.—Boston 
Herald. 


Mrs. Herbert A. Harrington 


Mrs. Mary Chandler Harrington, wife of Mr. 
Herbert A. Harrington, of Peabody, Mass., died 
suddenly on Sunday morning, Feb. 10. She was one 
of the most highly respected and best loved members 
of the Peabody Universalist church, and, having been 
a regular attendant at denominational gatherings, 
she was widely known by the Universalists of her 
state. 

She was born in Peabody seventy-two years ago, 
and had lived all her life in the city. After graduating 
from the Salem Normal School, she taught in the 
Center School of Peabody for twenty-two years, 
numbering among her pupils many who have since 
become leaders in the life of the community and have 
continued as her steadfast and helpful friends. The 
first woman to serve on the school board, she rendered 
faithful and intelligent leadership. 

She was prominent in all the societies of her church 
and also in the Woman’s Club and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. The funeral was held 
in the Peabody church, with Dr. George E. Huntley 
in charge and with the auditorium filled with repre- 
sentatives of all classes in the city. A prominent man 
of another church said, ‘There are no better women 
than Mrs. Harrington.” 


BOOKS by 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 
Did Jesus Mean It? 


Soe 


God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 


Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lenten Self-Denial Offering Envelope 


ENTER THE AMOUNT CONTRIBUTD 
OPPOSITE "THE DAY THE OFFERS IS MADE 


ASH WEDNESDAY FOURTH MIOLENT? 
THURSDAY my IN LENT 


dollar in size. 


daily offering. 


In Colors 


A protected slot envelope made of strong paper 
admitting coins of various denominations up to a half- 


The days in the season of Lent are printed on these 
envelopes and spaces are provided for checking the 


Size, 5 1-2 x 3 1-4 inches 
4 Price, $1.50 per hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. QO. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo} 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Musie, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 
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Crackling 
Footpad: ‘Get ready to die. I’m going 
to shoot you.” 
Victim: ‘‘Why?”’ 
Footpad: ‘I’ve always said I’d shoot 
anyone who looked like me.” 
Victim: ‘Do I look like you?”’ 
Footpad: “Yes.” 


Victim: “Then shoot.” — Pearson’s & 
Weekly (London). eee 


Voice (over telephone): “Are you the 
game warden?” 

Game Warden: ‘‘Yes, ma’am.”’ 

Voice: ‘‘Well, I am so thankful I have 
the right person at last! Would you mind 
suggesting some games suitable for a 
children’s party?—Hxchange. 

* * 


Highlights from President Roosevelt’s 
“state of the nation‘‘ message to Congress. 
“We have proceeded throughout the 
nation a measurable distance on the road 
towards this new murder.’’—Boise (Idaho) 


paper. 
* * 

At the present time, approximately 253 
persons in Mississippi County are partially 
or wholly dependent on relief. This is 160 
percent of the county’s population.— 
Charleston (Missouri) paper. 

* * 

England is considering a law forbidding 
the use of motor-car horns altogether. 
Such a law in America would deprive a lot 
of motorists of their entire driving equip- 
ment.— Kansas City Star. 

* * 

Boy: “Say, dad, what does it mean 
when the paper says some man went to a 
convention as a delegate-at-large?”’ 

Dad: “It means his wife didn’t go with 
him, son.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Adolf Hitler, we read, says there have 
been times when starvation was staring him 
in the face. It couldn’t have been very 
pleasant for either of them.—Everybody’s 
Weekly (London). 

aL oe 

Barbara was very angry at her little 
cousin David. Burning with indignation 
she said, “I’ll step on your tail if you turn 
into a dog some day.”—Zion’s Herald. 

* * 

A St. Louis lady shot herself just after 
she turned on the radio. We are pretty sure 
we heard that same program.—Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. 

* x 

If the Townsend plan were adopted, the 
fast life we’re living today wouldn’t be half 
fast enough.—Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. 

* * 


There is some satisfaction in the fact that 
when every man’s a king, Huey won’t be a 
Senator.— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 

* * 

“T want to buy a petticoat.” 

“Yes, miss; period costumes on the third 
floor.” —Pathfinder. 


The 


| Universalist General Convention 
ae Offers Two Booklets for Lent 


Daily Lenten Readings for 1935 


By 


ROGER F. ETZ 


Twenty-two pages by the General Superintendent 
on Life’s Enriching Experiences 


What is life? What isthe universe! What is 
society? What comes to us in friendship, in 
great biography, in the Bible, in history and 
general literature, in music, paintings, the radio, 
social service, sorrow, suffering? What is faith? 
Is there enrichment in Christ? The message 
for Holy Week. 

Price, 5 cents each. 3 1-2 cents plus postage 
in lots of ten or more. 


Some Personal Implications of Universalism 


By 


EFFIE McCOLLUM JONES 


Published last year and tested in many a class 
room. A source of comfort and help to 
hundreds. 

Studies in spiritual culture by one of our great 
souls. 


Reduced to 5 cents each plus postage. 


Order of 


The Universalist General Convention 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ee 


